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ABSTRACT 


The probable influence, oe the next twenty-five years, of the new inventions in 
the many fields of technology and applied science on the state, economic organization, 
rural life, communities, schools, church, recreational activities, and the family is out- 
lined. The results show that the structure of social institutions is modified greatly by 
mechanical invention and applied science because of the variability of this influence, 
as compared with other factors. 


Social institutions are becoming increasingly the object of study 
by sociologists. Their study, when carried beyond the descriptive 
stage, has been largely in terms of social psychology, to the neglect 
of, perhaps, a very important nonpsychological factor—inventions. 
Indeed, mechanical inventions and scientific discoveries are one of 
the greatest sources of change in social institutions. For instance, 
the revolution that has been taking place in one social institution, 
the family, for approximately a century, has been due in large part 
to mechanical inventions using steam and to contraceptives, the 
latter a not very technical but a highly important invention. It 
would be difficult to pick out other factors modifying the family 
organization ranking in importance with these. So, also, the state 
in its present nationalistic stage has been shaped in large part by 
such inventions as gunpowder, the printing press, hard-surfaced 
roadways and the vehicles used on them, and inventions affecting 
the transmission of sound. The “group,” which has been the central 
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objective of sociological inquiry, takes varying forms, depending 
upon inventions. For instance, the aggregation of population in the 
hunting culture was transformed by the agricultural inventions, and 
today that marvelous grouping which we call a city is the result of 
the transportation inventions and stationary machines using non- 
animal sources of power. Customs are likewise altered by invention. 
The large hat worn by women a generation ago was probably re- 
duced in size because of the automobile. The elevator and streetcar 
are influencing manners toward women, though such customs may 
be readily affected by other causes. 


I 


One reason why mechanical invention is so important a force 
today in shaping social institutions is its high degree of variability. 
A factor which does not vary may be essential to the existence of a 
phenomenon, but it is not a cause of a change in that phenomenon. 
The tremendous variation in technology is suggested by the be- 
wildering variety of inventions now occurring in electricity, chemical 
engineering, lighting, heating, transmission of sound and vision, 
tool-making, agriculture, and transportation. Furthermore, these 
inventions come with very great rapidity. In the United States there 
are some fifty thousand patents a year, whereas social inventions 
which are independent of mechanical inventions are probably rela- 
tively few as compared to the mechanical inventions and discoveries 
in applied science. Such was not always the case. In preliterate cul- 
tures mechanical inventions occurred infrequently, hence one does 
not expect to find in anthropological writings much discovery of 
mechanical inventions as a modifier of social institutions. But today 
the situation is quite different, for the exponential nature of the 
growth of technology is readily seen. 

The role of technology is much more appreciated by economists 
than by sociologists, partly because the sociologists have been con- 
cerned with motives, human nature, biology, and ethical considera- 
tions; whereas mechanical inventions are materialistic and hence 
seem to belong to another world of discourse than do most of the 
customary sociological approaches centering around personality and 
psychological behavior. But the mechanical nature of inventions in 
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no way precludes their great importance in causing changes in the 
social institutions. 

Another reason for the lack of attention to inventions in sociology 
is the difficulty of treating their influence scientifically. A descrip- 
tive account of the relative importance of the different inventions in 
modifying social institutions of the past could not be undertaken 
with a high degree of accuracy because indices of measurement are 
lacking and because it is difficult to untangle the influences of the 
many different inventions. It should be remembered, though, that 
the course of development in any social science is not wholly directed 
by scientific interests and possibilities as they evolve in pure science. 
The history of social science shows the influence of practical con- 
siderations in shaping the development of a science. The theorist 
and system-builder are often not appreciative enough of the power 
of practical demands in shaping social science. 

Such considerations today are forcing sociologists to study the 
role of inventions in the evolution of social institutions. From the 
fields of education and national planning come the demand for such 
research. Regarding the former, the average youth in school has an 
expectancy in life of about fifty years. These fifty years will be dif- 
ferent from those of the past because he will live in a world of great 
social change. Where history does not repeat itself what he may 
learn of guidance from the past is limited. What he really needs is 
some delineation of the social world in which he is likely to spend his 
future. In national planning, also, it is becoming apparent that plan- 
ning is not merely a matter of will-power and concerted action. 
Planning is most successful when planners try first to forecast the 
probable course of events, and it is only after such a description has 
been made that they should allow entrance of their wishes and wills 
in determining how far the course of events may be bent in the direc- 
tions in which they would have them go. Education and planning, 
then, both have a great stake in the future. Studies of social change 
indicate the overwhelming importance of technology and applied 
sciences as a cause of social change, hence the very great practical 
importance of studying how mechanical invention and applied 
sciences influence social institutions. 

Granting, then, the significance of practical issues in shaping 
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social science, and admitting the importance of the study of the 
future of technology, it is pertinent to inquire whether any success 
can be obtained in tracing out the future influences of inventions on 
our social institutions. At first glance the task seems foolhardy; and 
unless a scientist was spurred on by interests for practical better- 
ment he would probably not choose to deal with this subject. It is 
admitted at once that, in the present state of our information, 
scientific prediction of the future is extremely difficult and very rare, 
but some approximations can undoubtedly be made, with, of course, 
errors of varying size. The method of undertaking such an investi- 
gation at this point calls for some consideration. 

In the first place, it is possible to do something toward predicting 
inventions themselves, uncertain as they appear to be. This is pos- 
sible because inventions are not born instantaneously and fully de- 
veloped. Inventions really are processes which go through some- 
thing like the following stages. The idea, vague at first, is conceived. 
Reflection gives it shape, which eventually takes the form of a plan 
described, drawn, or put in a three-dimensional model. Later this 
model is developed into some kind of usable shape. When it is put 
to a test many improvements are noted and incorporated. A long 
development then takes place, designed to make the instrument 
simple, durable, and workable by those who purchase it. After it is 
put on the market a significant invention may be modified several 
hundred times before there comes to be any wide sale—and, of 
course, the social effects are not felt until it has been put to con- 
siderable use. The time interval of such a process is measured gen- 
erally in decades. The difficulty about forecasting inventions from 
such a process is the high death-rate of inventions. It is not easy to 
say which invention will come through. The actual inventions due 
for success can be singled out more easily than the time of their suc- 
cess can be designated. The chances of prediction become progres- 
sively better the farther along the evolution. 

In the next place, it is possible to do something about estimating 
the social influences of inventions. It is generally fairly easy to pre- 
dict the immediate and direct uses to which an invention will be put. 
Thus, the radio will distribute music and information, but there are 
two other groups of effects not so easily foreseen. One is the im- 
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mediate effect not planned by the inventor—thus Edison designed 
the phonograph for recording conversation but thought it had little 
use as a musical instrument. Similarly, the effect of the automobile 
in developing suburbs was not anticipated. The other effects of in- 
ventions that are not easily detected are the derivative effects. Thus 
the iniluence of contraceptives is, first, to reduce the birth-rate; 
which, second, lessens the proportion of children in the population; 
which, third, increases the proportion of old people; which, fourth, 
leads to a large number of old couples without children, who in 
former times were an important insurance for elders; and which, 
fifth, promotes old age insurance by the state, a derivative effect not 
readily foreseen. It is very clear that the attempt to anticipate un- 
planned and derivative effects is somewhat hazardous, but it is also 
clear that more reflection and investigation will give progressively 
better approximations. 

The tendency of the social influence of an invention is sometimes 
easily singled out, but it is not easy to say whether this tendency will 
be significant or negligible. Thus, the effect of the trailer is clearly to 
create movable homes for families. But will there be, in a quarter of 
a century from now, more than 50 per cent of American families 
living in such movable homes, as one responsible forecaster has esti- 
mated? Or will the trailer be restricted to use of migratory labor and 
to vacationists? It is one thing to note a tendency and another to 
measure it. 

Furthermore, a tendency may be noted, yet in actuality its in- 
fluence may be negated by an opposing tendency of another factor 
in another direction. Thus the mechanical stoker, operating auto- 
matically and saving coal, will tend to make the single-family dwell- 
ing more simply run and less costly, and hence the effect will be to 
decrease the proportion of multifamily dwellings. But other factors 
may increase the trend toward apartments, such as land costs and 
the addition of play space for children. Any such development is also 
affected by what will happen to the prefabricated house. 

Despite these methodological difficulties, familiarity with the field 
gives some confidence in approximations, as is always the case in the 
arts not yet reduced to measurement. 
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II 


Most of the inventions that will influence American social institu- 
tions during the next generation are in existence now, and many of 
them are already used to a considerable extent. It is possible to 
select out of the vast number of inventions a list of those which 
appear to be most influential, and it is also possible to state what will 
be the nature of their influences on different social institutions. This 
it is proposed to do in the remaining paragraphs. This procedure will 
not yield a full and rounded forecast of future trends in our social 
institutions, because the influences of social inventions will be 
omitted and some of the distantly removed derivative effects of 
earlier inventions will not be noted. Nor will the list of inventions be 
complete. Where several inventions exert an influence in the same 
direction, and where all of them seem powerful, the institution is 
likely to be modified in that direction—though, of course, there are 
possibilities of counteracting influences. This procedure will deline- 
ate a number of the major forces operating to change our social 
organization, and may give something of a blurred picture of its 
future form. An attempt is thus made to show how the structures 
of American social institutions are changing under the impact of 
invention and to outline what forms the structures will assume. 

Government.—Government in the United States will probably tend 
toward a greater centralization because of the airplane, the bus, the 
truck, the Diesel engine, the radio, the telephone, and the various 
uses to which the wire and wireless may be placed. These same in- 
ventions operate to influence industries to spread across state lines, 
and in general make the political boundary line of a state less in con- 
formity with the economic boundary and hence of less significance." 
The issue of state rights is given a new setting. The centralizing 
tendency of govenment seems to be world-wide, wherever modern 
transportation and communication exist. These inventions are so 
powerful as to render the county ineffective in most states as a unit 
of government in a good many of its functions, especially those pro- 
viding the social services. Most of the counties were laid out in the 
days of the horse and buggy, but now it is possible for a man to travel 


* This social effect of these transportation inventions may be expected in the course 
of time to influence the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
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from his home to the capital of his state in an automobile about as 
quickly as he could go from his farm to the county seat in a buck- 
board on the bad roads of the earlier time. Thus the transportation 
inventions are breaking down local government. These same tech- 
nological developments may be expected to extend the boundaries of 
municipal governments to take in much larger areas, now located in 
what is known as the metropolitan area, and to lead to the consoli- 
dation of the hundreds of local governments in the metropolitan area. 

One of the major functions of government has been the main- 
tenance of order. The transportation inventions have made the po- 
licing of some of the more serious crimes a national matter. The 
tendency would seem, therefore, for this function to shift, like many 
others, toward the federal government from the local governments. 

War has always been a major factor in developing the state. 
Indeed, many writers give war the credit for the origin of the state. 
It is truly one of its most important functions under present condi- 
tions. The airplane, carrying bombs or explosive materials, poison 
gases, or inflammatory substances, is expected to precipitate the 
civilian population into war with a completeness never known before. 
The airplane may take rank with gunpowder, battleships, and horses 
as revolutionizers of warfare. It is essentially a weapon of offense, 
against which there has as yet been developed no adequate means of 
defense. Attempts at defense may lead to special protection, not 
only for the home but also for various utilities necessary for the life 
of cities. The influence of the airplane, the fast boat, the radio, and 
television tends to bring nations into closer contacts, and these con- 
tacts may become sources of friction. In the past, inventions of this 
type extending the range of a people, such as the domesticated horse 
and the Viking boat, have probably had an effect of increasing war- 
like activities. It may be that these new inventions will have some- 
thing of this effect. 

New chemical inventions which create substances from home 
products formerly imported as basic raw materials—such as cotton, 
rubber, gasoline, nitrates, etc.—encourage high tariffs and foster 
nationalistic faiths and attitudes. Nationalism may also make use 
of the radio, television, and photography, as well as printing, as 
vehicles of propaganda. Propaganda is probably in its infancy; the 
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use of these instruments by governments and political parties for 
propaganda seems inevitable in some degree, and, if so used to a 
great extent, they, like the chemical inventions, may be expected to 
augment the nationalistic spirit. 

Industry.—The influence of inventions on industry is, in part, 
particularistic. That is, new industries will develop based on tele- 
vision, alloys, the photoelectric cell, plastics, prefabrication of dwell- 
ings, photography, air conditioning, talking books, trailers, artificial 
food products, steep-flight aircraft, soilless agriculture, and synthetic 
fibers, just as they have arisen on the telephone, automobile, mo- 
tion picture, and radio. These new industries will present a contin- 
uing field of new investment for profit, even though the market 
grows less rapidly for reasons of population change, and even though 
there are few new lands to discover and settle. More generally, auto- 
matic devices using the electron tube, mechanisms responding to 
sound, and other automatic machines will take more jobs away from 
men. Lighting inventions are repeatedly though slowly turning 
night into day, thus making it easier for night shifts to operate, and 
such will be the case with bus and truck transportation as truly as it 
is on railroads and ships. 

The automobile truck will have an influence on the location of 
factories, especially those producing lighter goods. Just as railroads 
concentrated industries in the big cities almost beyond the point of 
economy, so the truck frees them from this restrictive influence. 
Hence, a tendency to relocate old industries needing new buildings 
and equipment or cheaper costs, and to place new industries in ad- 
vantageous conditions where land and labor are cheaper. 

Air-conditioning inventions direct, somewhat, the location of fac- 
tories into southern communities. The inventions of the 1920’s, per- 
fecting long-distance telephoning, may affect the distribution of in- 
dustries, particularly the physical separation of management from 
plants, thus extending to executives the advantages of remote con- 
trol. The distribution of manufactured products will be affected by 
paved highway, the coin-in-slot devices, and the trailer, which may 
have some use as a sales device in rural districts. 

Agriculture.—The mechanical cotton picker, the tractor, the corn 
harvester, the cultivater, and other types of power-driven machines 
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are doing for agriculture what steam did for the handicrafts. One 
immediate effect is to produce technological unemployment which 
will mean a surplus of farmers; and farming will have no such ex- 
pansion, as did urban industries, to absorb the unemployment. A 
much larger effect of the coming of power to agriculture is the greater 
commercialization of agriculture and the reduction of subsistence 
farming. These forces will mean either the creation of subsidiary 
marketing and credit institutions to suit agricultural conditions, or 
the modification of the urban types to make them more adaptable to 
agriculture. Other well-known effects of the industrial revolution, 
such as diversification and specialization, will similarly be accentu- 
ated, even to the creation of a rural proletariat. 

Forces of the industrial revolution have been supplemented by 
chemical engineering, which does its production not by the mechani- 
cal shaping of material products but by the creation of new ones 
without the use of much power. These inventions will give new uses 
for agricultural land in the creation of industrial products to be used 
in the chemical industry. The use of chemistry for the growing of 
plants is still in the experimental stage, but if the suspension of roots 
in liquid chemicals increases production, as experiments indicate, 
special foods may be grown in hothouses in urban locations, and thus 
some agriculture may be found in cities and factories. 

Communities—The communication and transportation inven- 
tions are making rural communities less self-contained and also less 
isolated. The effect of radio, automobile, airplane mail delivery, and 
wireless newspapers are influences toward rendering village dwellers 
less dependent on their immediate neighbors, and no doubt modify 
the neighborliness characteristic of these local groups and reduce the 
social pressure of “Main Street.” These inventions, together with 
the motion picture and the printing inventions, plus steep-flight air- 
craft, tend to break down the isolation and the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of rural communities, fostering at the same time a stand- 
ardization and similarity in folkways throughout the region or the 
nation. The citizens of rural communities will thus adopt more of 
the folkways of city people. The distribution of communities is 
likely to be affected by the road-paving inventions, which should 
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bring them more within the orbit of the big city and distribute them 
along the highways. 

Schools.—Visual education should be furthered by color printing, 
the better adaptation of photography to printing, and by television, 
as well as the motion picture. The long-running phonograph and the 
radio, as well as the talking picture, may produce some technological 
unemployment among teachers and further standardize the content 
of instruction. Talking books may affectsthe libraries and reference 
reading. The airplane, the bus, and the streamline train should cen- 
tralize the specialized institutions of higher education, such as grad- 
uate schools, special medical work, etc., and should lead to an in- 
crease in their size and a reduction in their number. The paved high- 
way means more opportunities for education above the elementary- 
_ school level for rural children. 

The church.—The tendency of the transportation and communica- 
tion inventions in modifying the organization of the church re- 
sembles the trend of their influences on the schools, but the recrea- 
tional inventions present a competition. 

Recreational organizations.—Flood lighting makes possible an in- 
creasingly large number of games that may be played at night, and 
hence provides an immense opportunity for recreation for those 
whose hours of labor prevent their utilizing ordinary daylight. Tele- 
vision means an even more widespread opportunity for seeing motion 
pictures, as well as placing the theater in the homes. Television, like 
the motion picture, will tend to replace the all-round actor by type 
actors, very much as mechanization of manufacturing replaced the 
jack-of-all-trades by specialists. The redistribution of population in 
accordance with the previously mentioned inventions, together with 
the slowing-up of population growth, should lead to an increase of 
forests, hunting and fishing preserves, and park areas, which the 
trailer will make more accessible. 

Family.—How steam has influenced the family in the past is a 
much-told story. Electricity makes power available in the home in a 
way that was not possible from a steam boiler. Will it bring back 
domestic production? Probably not, because of the economies of the 
mass production, but it will slow up the flight from the home of the 
laundry tub, the broom, the cooking-stove, etc. It has already trans- 
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ferred one industry from the factory to the home—namely, the man- 
ufacture of ice. Electricity will multiply the home conveniences, 
which now are measured in the thousands. Thus, successful compe- 
tition may arise for the away-from-the-home activities, such as win- 
dow-shopping, club life, motion pictures, etc. The home will not be- 
come, then, merely a “parking place for the night,” as it has been 
called. 

Especially notable will be the introduction of new types of recrea- 
tion in the home, such as those furnished by the radio and television. 
Inventions like those which record a telephone message may also 
leave a bulletin in the home. Indeed, it is possible to print a news- 
paper there by wireless. The talking-book may mean more family 
reading. 

Another invention affecting the home is the contraceptive— 
which, together with other inventions, is making what is known as a 
small-family system. The proportion of only children, oldest chil- 
dren, and youngest children in the population will be larger than was 
the case heretofore. The small number of children will tend to place 
them in more frequent association with adults, which tends to in- 
crease precocity, to condition their affections more strongly on few 
childhood associates, and to affect somewhat their tendency toward 
nervousness and their ability as mixers, although there may very 
well be other counteracting influences. The proportion of time spent 
by the mother caring for dependent children will be further reduced, 
and more opportunities will be furnished her for activities away from 
children. Divorces occur chiefly among childless families, and if 
there are more childless families because of contraceptives the 
tendency will be to increase the instability of the family. 

The transportation inventions tend to separate the husband and 
father from the home, by virtue of the location of his occupation and 
the increase of traveling occupations, as well as the location of homes 
in the suburbs. The inventions affecting the construction of houses 
will tend to make the houses more attractive as living places. The 
mechanical stoker may have some slight influence in diminishing the 
new construction of apartment houses, while the trailer will change 
the nature of the summer and winter vacation dwellings. 
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Ill 


It thus seems probable that profound changes in the structure of 
the state, industry, agriculture, schools, local communities, and the 
family are ahead because of the impact of science and invention. 
The foregoing forecast is surely an underestimate. Research? has 
shown that responsible prediction tends to err on the side of conserv- 
atism. So it would seem probable that American social institutions 
will change more than has been indicated in the preceding para- 
graphs. 

Should the errors in the foregoing forecasts prove large and the 
omissions numerous, perhaps they may be compensated for by the 
service they may render to education and to planning. For it is high- 
ly important that teachers of youth turn their eyes toward the fu- 
ture, and that planners trust less on the infallibility of their power 
to build any society they want and first try more modestly to see 
what the social forces are likely to generate. At present we seem to 
be driving through life rather rapidly over rough, open country to- 
ward the fog and mist of the uncertain future, with our eyes focussed 
on whence we have come and not at all on where we are going. 
Fortunately, the great inertia of culture has saved us from a possible 
smashup, but the number of repairs and adjustments seem to be 
increasing. 


F. Ogburn, ‘Studies in the Prediction and Distortion of Reality,” Socia] 
Forces, Vol. XIII, No. 2 (December, 1934). 


CASTE AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN INDIA 
RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


ABSTRACT 

Caste, the rural community, and the joint family have contributed to social and 
cultural solidarity in India, where differences of race and culture were likely to provoke 
perpetual conflict. Although they make up an interwoven compact and solid structure 
they are plastic, bending to economic forces. Through the caste system the aboriginal 
tribes have been gradually absorbed into Hindu social organization. As peasants, 
artisans, and traders rise in the economic scale, they rise also in caste, not as individuals 
but as groups. Almost unceasing are the processes of differentiation and fusion of castes 
and subcastes, especially in the lower rungs of the Hindu social ladder. With the growth 
of cities and of industrial development caste has abandoned many of its restrictions and 
has demonstrated its adaptability to become the guild or trade-union in the new system 
of industry. 

The dominant feature of India’s social history is the incursion 
from age to age into a single enormous land of different races pos- 
sessing different standards of culture. The presence of different ra- 
cial elements and the disparity of stages of economic development 
among the various races and peoples gave an indelible impress upon 
the Indian social structure. The tribe, the caste, the village com- 
munity, and the joint family represented an effort to organize a 
workable social system based on the autonomy of each group, collec- 
tive discipline, and mutual tolerance. No doubt caste, the rural com- 
munity, and the joint family collectively played an important his- 
torical role as a great contribution to social and cultural stability in 
a country in which differences of race and standard of culture were 
likely to provoke perpetual social discord. These still secure to the 
individual members of each group the much-needed protection, and 
this explains why the social organization which imposes upon the 
individual fairly rigid rules of conduct in all phases of human rela- 
tions still dominates the life of the people." 

There are few countries, therefore, where there is so much of insti- 
tutional control over occupation and economic life. On the other 
hand, since culture and economic life are not static, a modus vivendi 
was established by which the tribe and the caste could not disregard 


1R. Mukerjee, Foundations of Indian Economics (London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1916), chap. iii. 
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the claims to culture and advancement, and by which the rural com- 
munity and the family must recognize the need of economic progress 
and individualism. Along with the rigidity of Indian social control, 
nothing is truer in India than the plasticity and responsiveness of 
these very institutions which control everyone’s social, economic, 
and domestic life. 

Tribes, castes, rural communities, and families, though making 
up an interwoven compact structure which is ancient and solid, are 
plastic, bending to economic forces. The ever growing pressure of 
newcomers, who occupied the more fertile and more salubrious lands, 
has no doubt driven back many primitive peoples to swamps, forests, 
and mountain fastnesses. Natural obstacles and malaria have here 
protected the latter from frequent disturbance, and this explains 
why the aborigines in some parts of India are still thriving. On the 
other hand, many aboriginal tribes who have advanced to a higher 
level of economic life have merged more or less rapidly in the Indian 
social organization. Such for instance are the Bhumuj, Mahili, Kora, 
and Kurmi of Chota Nagpur; the Bhar, the Dom, and the Dosadh of 
the United Provinces and Bihar; the Koku in the Narboda Valley; 
the Koli and Mahar of Bombay; the Bagdi, Bauri, Chandal, and 
Rajbanski-Kochh of Bengal; and in Madras, Mal and Thiyan. On 
the other hand, such depressed castes as the aboriginal Cheru of 
the United Provinces, the Koibarttas and Pods of Bengal, and the 
Pariah of the south retain traditions of a time when they ruled the 
land, possessed an independent organization of their own, and had 
not been relegated to a low place in the Hindu social system.? 
Similarly, on the southwest coast of India, the Pulayas, Parayas, 
Kuravas, and Vetas were probably primitive tribes who have been 
made agrestic serfs. As a matter of fact, in the whole of southern 
India the depressed castes—which are generally derived from vari- 
ous classes of cultivating serfs—are probably descended from the 
aboriginal tribes. In the Central Provinces the Gandas, Pankas, Ko- 
lis, Pradhans, Ojhas, Nararchis, and Paikra Kanwars, which are all 
primitive tribes, have all become Hindus both in religion and cus- 
toms and are included among the depressed classes. 

When the aboriginal tribes attain economic advance they every- 


2 For the Pariahs see H. H. Risley, The People of India, pp. 74, 94, and 95. 
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where claim inclusion in the Hindu fold. It is the universal effort to 
secure social recognition through economic uplift which we en- 
counter when a section of a gipsy and vagrant tribe, the members of 
which hunt animals, eat carrion and vermin, plant grass, live with 
their women in a sort of group marriage, and pilfer at every oppor- 
tunity, gradually settle as menials in a village. Here they will still 
plant grass or learn a new craft like basket-making, but adopt 
scavenging as their main occupation. From a vagrant tribe they 
would now become a caste, though occupying the lowest rung in the 
Hindu social ladder. Gradually they resort to a yet higher occupa- 
tion, such as tanning and leather-working or labor in the fields. Such 
occupations establish and maintain contacts with the vast mass of 
Hindu agriculturists, and profoundly influence their living and social 
standards. They modify their promiscuous habits, supersede moun- 
tain and forest spirits by Hindu gods and goddesses, and obtain a 
higher place in the Hindu social system. Finally, when as agricul- 
tural serfs and laborers (or as artisans if they live cleanly) they give 
up keeping pigs and eating pork, adopt such customs as infant mar- 
riage, prohibition of widow remarriage, seclusion of women, as well 
as various commensal restrictions enforced by their panchayats, and 
supplant their aboriginal priests with Brahmins or semi-Brahmins, 
they rise correspondingly in the caste scale. Along with the adoption 
of a new and higher calling there accordingly may be and often is 
adoption of new social customs and religious practices and change of 
residence. Thus a variety of economic, social, and sometimes adven- 
titious circumstances breaks up tribes into endogamous subgroups. 
In the United Provinces it appears that, from being tribes, the Kor- 
was, Saheriyas, and Tharus are at present emerging as Hindu castes. 
Among the Saheriyas the work activities of the members of the tribe 
have changed with changing circumstances and have crystallized 
out. 

Throughout India the economic history of depressed castes and 
tribes thus often gives a clue to Indian social gradation. And we 
have also, among the recently settled and Hinduized tribes and 
castes, division and subdivision into subcastes, due to the adoption 
of different occupations and social practices by different social 
groups according to opportunities. The gipsy, thieving tribes often 
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find it easy to adopt some primitive crafts like brush-making, comb- 
making, tanning, leather-working, rope-making, basket-making, and 
weaving. These occupations, however low, inevitably give rise to 
separate castes, all marking an entry of the tribe into the pale of 
Hinduism. That the opportunities of permanent agriculture have 
not always been available for them (mainly due to the fear and 
repugnance that they engender among the higher castes) explains 
that India has today about four million persons who adopt crime as 
a hereditary calling (a challenge to the social order), and fifty to 
sixty millions of the depressed castes, a legacy of the high-caste 
Hindu’s crime of unapproachability.’ 

In northern India, on account of the heavy population pressure, 
such depressed castes as the Chamars, who represent 12 per cent of 
the total population in the United Provinces, can obtain only the 
worst and most distant plots and the worst wells, and must pay the 
heaviest rents and rates of interest. Their holdings are, as a rule, the 
smallest. They cannot even in the best years make ends meet by 
cultivation, and resort to keeping pigs and flaying dead carcasses, 
occupations which prevent their rise in the social scale. 

In western India much of the social unrest among the depressed 
castes has also arisen because the lands set apart for the service of 
village menials, or their share of grain at each harvest, can no longer 
maintain the castes who have increased in numbers and cannot 
obtain employment. 

In a densely populated valley, subjected to a long series of immi- 
grations, it is naturally more difficult for the vagrant aboriginal 
tribes to adopt agriculture and honest livelihood. Thus, the so-called 
criminal tribes and castes are mostly to be found in India in the out- 
skirts of prosperous valleys of which they were often the original 
owners and rulers. Where, however, they have sought refuge or have 
been driven into the jungles and foothills, economic adjustment has 
been easier and the tribes are vigorous and expansive, while they 
show no criminal habits at all. 

In the mountains and jungles of Cheta Nagpur, Assam, and the 
Central Provinces, for instance, such tribes and castes are hardly 


3 B.S. Haikerwal, Economic and Social Aspects of Crime in India (Foreword by the 
present writer), p. 14; also R. Mukerjee, Ground Work of Economics, pp. 28-29. 
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“depressed.” Greater opportunities of economic life and tribalism 
have enabled them to resist the alien culture of the plains or to 
assimilate it without deterioration. 

Economic facts and statistics all point to the gradual absorption 
of the aboriginal tribes into Hindu social organization. Nor is social 
assimilation through Hinduism confined to the aboriginal tribes. 
Many land-holding and military clans and tribes in northern and 
western India, such as the Gujars, Jats, Ahirs, and Meos of Rajpu- 
tana and the Punjab and the Marathas of Bombay, have become 
Hindu castes. The entry is often through intermixture with the 
Rajputs, and the establishment of claims of Rajput descent through 
myth or legend, the Brahmans helping them to invent their fictitious 
and miraculous pedigree. On the other hand, it is even probable 
that the Agnikula Rajputs, the Parmar, Chauhan, Padihar, and So- 
lanki, owe their origin to the raising of an indigenous Aryan tribe 
lower in scale‘ in occupation to the Kshtriya status by reason of its 
deeds in conquest and its militant organization. Both the Gujars 
and Jats were ancient Vaishya tribes who came into fitful promi- 
nence on the stage of India history, and these have claimed and ob- 
tained Rajput filiation.s 

It is in this manner that tribal and caste sociojuridical govern- 
ment has mingled and has been assimilated to each other in India. 
The semi-Hinduized aborigines were assigned a place as castes and 
tribes on the lower rungs of the Hindu social ladder, and their 
panchayats today are most irrepressible aboriginal institutions. Be- 
ginning with the original polity of the aboriginal folk, we find in 
great strength and cohesion among many of the Indian tribes and 
castes an elaborate village panchayat system, with its usual comple- 
ment of village officers based upon a federal union of villages under 
a subdivisional headman and council. The old tribal jurisdictions, 
as well as the central government of the chiefs in council, or local 
hereditary chiefs, or again a strong democratic organization of circles 
of village councils, still survive. The most vital of the aboriginal 
survivals, however, are: (1) the social control exercised by the stand- 
ing assemblies of the castes; (2) the local jurisdiction of the as- 

4 Probably Vaishya. 

5 C. V. Vaidya, History of Medieval India. 
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semblies of groups of from five to a hundred villages; (3) the com- 
munal apportionment of revenue burdens and of political duties of 
all kinds according to the measure of rights in the tribal subdivisions; 
(4) the agrarian distribution under the scattered field system and 
the equalization of agricultural and grazing rights in the village 
communities; and (5) the organization of watch and ward as well as 
the allotment of lands for village officials, artisans, and employees.° 

If the plasticity of Hinduism and caste organization could enable 
the primitive tribes to gain social admittance and recognition 
through an upward economic movement, caste itself, internally 
speaking, has not been slow to respond to uplift and occupational 
change. 

Indeed, caste is hardly the steel frame, inexorable and solid, as its 
semirigidity and isolation would lead one to expect. The formation 
of subcastes and the ease with which they are formed indicate the 
dynamic aspects of caste.’ In the immense array of the occupational 
groups which form the largest portion of Hindu castes we find that, 
when members of one caste take to the occupation of another, both 
communities occupy more or less the same social status and coalesce 
later in the same caste with the same social and religious observ- 
ances. As peasants, artisans, and traders rise in the economic scale, 
in every upward step there is a ramification of the caste into groups, 
marking the ascent of the social ladder. In some cases the adoption 
of a degrading occupation by certain families has spelt social disaster 
for that section, and, though still retaining the caste name, they are 
compelled to marry among themselves and thus form a subcaste. In 
other instances the converse is the case, and a group that abandons 
a disreputable occupation or commands social respect by the adop- 
tion of the customs (and restrictions) of higher castes itself attains 
in time to a higher social grade. Thus we find in Bombay the upper 
section of the Nadars looked down upon because they commenced 
making salt, as are also the Rangari—the dyeing division of the 
Shimpis—and the Haldi Malis, who prepare turmeric. On the other 
hand comes the shining example of the Chandlagar, Chitara, and 
Rasania, subcastes of the Mochis, who gave up leather work and 

®6R. Mukerjee, Democracies of the East, p. 9, also chap. xiii. 

7R. Mukerjee, Principles of Comparative Economics, I1, 7-11. 
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took to making spangles, painting, and electroplating. As a result 
they are treated like reputable artisans and do not touch their 
brother Mochis. 

Where modern conditions have rendered their employments un- 
profitable, enterprising individuals have drifted away from their 
parent castes to new trades or have taken to the land. In much the 
same manner are formed the new castes—Kadia-kumbhars, Luhar- 
sutars, Sutar-luhars, and Kumbhar-sutarias in Baroda.* In 1911 
the first-named group was still forming, with only forty-five persons. 
In 1931 the Kadia-kumbhars, who are potters, had taken to the more 
elaborate work of builders. The Sutar-luhars were similarly a new 
group, formed by fission in 1911. Although numbering only 72 then, 
they are now 2,040, and include among them also Luhars who had 
turned Sutars. We see, thus, two opposite processes coalescing for 
purposes of association. 

In the Punjab as well the Desi Kumbhars rarely engage in making 
earthen vessels; although this seems to have been the original trade 
of the tribe, they look down upon it and take it to only in extremity. 
They have a higher status than their fellows from Jodhpur, who still 
work in clay. Many of them who have no land of their own engage in 
agricultural labor rather than in potter’s work. Similarly the Sut- 
trars, who are most exclusively devoted to agriculture, look down 
upon the trade of the carpenter, which they follow only when in poor 
circumstances. They keep aloof from the Khati, or carpenter who 
works in wood. 

It is especially characteristic that many of the lower castes have 
taken to agriculture, despise their former occupation, and separate 
themselves from those who still follow it. On the other hand, tradi- 
tional agricultural castes split up into groups by abandoning field 
work as something below them and taking to other pursuits. From 
the recent caste history of Bengal may be adduced examples of the 
separation of the Mahishyas from the Jalia Kaibartas, of the Tilis 
from the Telis, and of the Rajbhangshis from the Koches and Pali- 
yas, with whom they have affinities. The attempts of a group of 
Mahisyas to constitute a higher group called the ““Devadas,” and of 
one group of Shahas (until recently all regarded as of the same group 


8 Baroda Census Report, 1931, p. 410. 
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as the Sunris) to form a higher caste group under the distinctive 
name “Sadhubaniks”’ are also instances to the point. 

Perhaps the most remarkable example of the upward economic 
movement and consequent social differentiation is to be seen among 
the workers in cloth and tanned leather, who rank higher than the 
makers of raw materials. All the tribes—the Chamar, Meghwal, 
Dhed, Julaha, Paoli, Mochi—engaged in weaving coarse cloth and 
working in tanned leather in the Punjab were originally of the same 
race, or at all events closely connected, and perhaps of aboriginal 
descent. The Chamars are divided into several distinct sections 
which will not intermarry. The Chandor Chamars will not 
associate with the Jativa Chamars, who, they say, work in 
leather made from camels’ and horses’ skins, which is an abomina- 
tion to the former. On the other hand the Marwari Chamars, settled 
at Delhi, who make trips in the Punjab in the cold weather selling 
leather ropes in the villages, refuse to have any connection with the 
local Chamars, who, they say, tan leather and eat the flesh of 
animals that have died; while they work only in leather already 
tanned. In the United Provinces those Chamars who have given up 
their former occupation of skinning dead animals now call them- 
selves “‘Jatavs” or even “Jatav Rajputs.” In other places they still 
call themselves Chamars, but call those who follow the traditional 
occupation “Pharraiya Chamars.” Again, the Koris, who have given 
up weaving, will style themselves ‘Kush Kuleen Rajputs” or “Tan- 
tuvai Vaishyas.’’® Similarly, in Madras, the Panikkans who have 
taken to weaving will not intermarry with those who serve as barbers 
to the Shanans. In Bengal the Sukli Tanti has become a separate 
endogamous group, because it only sells cloth and does not weave it.’° 

A very characteristic instance of social differentiation is to be 
found among the Teli castes of the Central Provinces. The heredi- 
tary occupation of the caste is oil-pressing, but a large majority have 
abandoned it and become cultivators. They are subdivided into Ek- 
baila, Dobaila, Erandia, Sao, and Gandli. Ekbaila Telis use only one 
bullock in their oil mill, while Dobailas use two. Sao Telis are mainly 
cultivators and grow sugar cane and rice. The Gandlis are land- 


9 Census Report of the United Provinces, 1931, p. 538. 
%E. A. Gait, Census Report of India, rorr. 
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owners, traders, and moneylenders, and aspire to be classed as 
Banyas. Erandia Telis are socially the lowest subcaste, and they 
alone extract castor oil (eranda). Oil-pressing in any form, but espe- 
cially castor oil, is regarded as a vulgar occupation, and most Telis 
are anxious to rise in society by abandoning it. 

If castes are splitting into subcastes and new castes are formed, 
due to the change of occupation in the economic uplift, subcastes 
also are getting fused into wider castes everywhere in India. Even 
in Kerala, the most caste-ridden tract in India, the fisherman and 
the washerman castes are aiming at amalgamation and sooner or 
later will fuse. The movement toward amalgamation of subcastes is 
similarly noticeable among the Brahmins of Orissa, the Ahirs of 
Bihar, the Aguri or Ugra Kshattriyas and the Baidyas in Bengal, 
while in Northern India the Ahars and Ahirs and Barhais and Lohars 
are also fraternizing in order to improve their social status. Even 
castes show signs of fusion in some provinces. In Bengal the Brah- 
mins and Kayasthas are mingling to a certain extent in some dis- 
tricts. In Orissa the Chasas are trying to intermarry into, and pass 
themselves off as, members of the Khandait caste; while the Khan- 
daits in their turn are trying to enter the Karan caste. The adoption 
by the artisan classes comprising the carpenters, blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths, and others of a common designation—for example, Vis- 
wakarma or Viswa-Brahaman as in Bengal, Bihar, the United Prov- 
inces, the Madras Presidency, and Travancore; and of the milkman 
castes such as the Ahirs, Goalas, Gopis, and Idaiyans by the single 
name “Yadavas” in various parts of India—also points the way 
toward amalgamation, and is a clear instance of the adaptation of 
castes to modern conditions. 

The caste system is thus plastic and fluent. No tendencies are 
stronger, especially in the lower rungs of the Hindu social ladder, 
than the almost unceasing processes of differentiation and fusion of 
castes and subcastes on the one hand, and on the other the rapid and 
frequent change of the customs of caste which are essentially super- 
ficial. While the obnoxious restrictions of the caste system are often 
abjured, the protection which the caste system insures to individual 
members of each group or subgroup amply guarantees the future of 
the system. 
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The decline of the time-honored handicrafts and occupations, due 
to competition from the machine industry of the West, and a con- 
sequent new social valuation upon vocations have set adrift multi- 
tudes who have been forced to take to occupations that have no 
reference to ancestral callings. The growing population pressure has 
also led to the cityward drift of millions of landless people. In the 
markets, factories, and teashops all sorts of castes work and eat to- 
gether, defying the ancient restrictions of commensality and exclu- 
sive living. But, if these economic forces loosen the grip and the 
rigidity of the caste system, the ancient tradition of organized collec- 
tive action, which caste has preserved for the Indian through the 
centuries, has led to the rehabilitation of the caste panchayat even in 
factories and slums. In the crowded tenements and bustis of Cawn- 
pore, Calcutta, Madras, and Madura we find the caste panchayat 
effectively exercising its disciplinary authority among the majority 
of the lower and depressed castes. Caste has certainly brought the 
ancient experience of social government to the aid of the new indus- 
trial order as it is evolving out of the present chaos and unsettlement 
in our new manufacturing towns and regions. 

What is true of the depressed classes, which have migrated in 
large numbers to the cities for manual work and industrial labor, is 
also true of the higher artisan castes, which are fighting the rigors of 
the present industrial transition by absorbing groups dissimilar in 
ethnic origin and domicile, by adopting the functions of trade- 
unions, and by expanding into federations on the basis of community 
of occupation in adaptation to the larger economic and cultural 
needs of today. Similarly, the merchant and trader castes have often 
shown great integrity.and solidarity in business and trade, their sabhas 
and guilds representing the dignity and power of the commercial com- 
munity in most cities of India outside the radius of European bank- 
ing. Again, some castes, such as the Patidars of Western India, the 
Kurmis of the United Provinces, the Namasudras of Bengal, and the 
Christian castes of Travancore, have used their discipline and au- 
thority for controlling elections to local bodies. The Patidars have 
actually captured seats in district boards and municipalities with an 
ease which has been an eye opener for the higher castes like the 
Brahmans and the traders, among whom caste solidarity has con- 
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siderably weakened. Caste has thus furnished a new implement in 
the process of industrial and political adjustment. It has become, so 
to speak, the “election agent’ of the new system of representative 
government, as well as the guild or trade-union in the new system of 
industry. Caste shorn of its abuses may thus become a powerful 
lever of group action and solidarity, at no time more indispensable 
than in the present era of social strains and new opportunities. 

While economic forces act as social binders and levelers, and the 
liberalizing movement in social service, literature, and art through- 
out Hinduism gradually disintegrate the caste restrictions, the new 
civic and political consciousness has engendered the fear among ihe 
backward castes that they are being swamped by the advanced sec- 
tions of the community in the struggle for political privileges and 
proportional representation in government service, and thus these 
now stand out as independent and even rebellious units. It is this 
feeling that keeps asunder the different castes of the Hindu com- 
munity, and has now become the root cause of recent caste exclu- 
siveness, which was being resolved in the gradual process of social 
assimilation. An increase of unemployment among the middle 
classes has, indeed, indirectly contributed to strengthen the barriers 
separating one caste from another, which education and economic 
and social reform have been pulling down. Whether caste, by utiliz- 
ing its social discipline and coexistent tolerance, will subserve the 
ends of nationality and, by adapting new political institutions, will 
ultimately resolve Indian society into horizontal divisions, more 
inelastic, perhaps, in the beginning than their prototypes in the 
West” has thus become less certain than the transformation of guilds 
and caste panchayats into co-operatives and trade-unions, by which 
caste will adapt itself to new economic conditions. It may be that 
caste, through its renewal of guilds and co-operatives and the adap- 
tation of economic forces and institutions to its service, will import 
into the political field the lessons of tolerance and mutual good will, 
and will overthrow, or at least control, the forces of disunion that are 
at present preventing its development in the direction of nation- 
ality.” 


Baroda Census Report, 1931, p. 41. 
12 R.N. Gilchrist, Indian Nationality; also R. Mukerjee, Civics, pp. 50-54. 
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Occupational castes easily have transformed themselves into 
guilds in India, guaranteeing the artisans, traders, and merchants 
both social and economic protection."? The guild is nothing but a 
temporary or permanent union of caste people plying the same craft 
and trade and framing general rules of conduct and social morality 
and observances, while sometimes it regulates trade or wages, the 
conditions of employment of labor and the use of machinery, as well 
as the education of apprentices and the protection and maintenance 
of the destitute and the helpless. But one craftsmen’s guild may 
comprise different castes or one caste may have subdivided guilds. 

Thus, in some cities the trade council is differentiated from the 
caste panchayat. For example, in Ahmedabad there are three castes 
of confectioners, and, therefore, three assemblies for caste purposes, 
but only one confectioners’ guild. So the silk-mashru-weavers’ maha- 
jan in the same city contains both Kanbis and Vanias. Many more 
instances might be cited. In the Punjab some of the classes of ar- 
tisans, such as Luhars, Julahas, Telis, and Dhobis, are more trade- 
guilds than tribes, and a family giving up its traditional occupation 
and taking to another would be considered, after a generation or two, 
to belong to the caste whose common occupation it had adopted, so 
that the different castes are not divided from each other by fixed and 
lasting boundaries. Still, so strong is the tendency to follow the an- 
cestral occupation, and so closely are the persons belonging to each 
such caste or trade-guild interconnected by community of occupa- 
tion, which generally carries with it intermarriage and similarity of 
social customs, that these well-recognized divisions are of real im- 
portance in the framework of society. On the other hand, the same 
caste may be divided into distinct guilds. At Lahore both the Hindu 
and the Muhammadan goldsmiths form one craft guild, which has 
fixed the charges for particular classes of work. Such rates are strict- 
ly adhered to by members of the same guild. In many cities of north- 
ern and western India there is a guild of traders of all castes, con- 
sisting of representatives of each caste, which decides cases relating 
to trade. 

At Surat and Ahmedabad, Jaipur and Delhi, Agra and Muttra, 
and Puri and Madura, the guild organization and the powers ‘exer- 
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cised by the vania, the seth, the mahajan, and the periadanakaran 
deserve the most careful investigation. In different regions and 
among different occupations the solidarity of the industrial and 
mercantile guilds and their capabilities for self-government have 
varied, and thus the recognition of their place and status at the 
hands both of ruling authorities and of the community as a whole 
have been different. Again, a flourishing guild which regularly de- 
rives its fee income from monthly or annual collections of a certain 
percentage of profits and spends it on charity or feeding the poor; on 
pinjrapols, dharamshalas, tanks, shade trees, cattle troughs, foun- 
tains; on the supplying of rice, ghee, oil, and other requisites to 
temples; on anointing and scents for the bath of the gods; or on pro- 
cessions at festivals, etc., naturally commands greater prestige than 
a guild which contributes its small income derived from occasional 
subscriptions to the expenses of a village or city festival and amuse- 
ment. Similarly, the jurisdiction of the guild and its power to resist 
outside competition vary. In the small village the guild is all-power- 
ful and the caste coincides with the guild, lending it a double au- 
thority. In cities where there is a large number of workmen, artisans, 
and traders who do not belong to the guild, the power diminishes— 
unless, as is very often the case, different guilds mutually support 
one another and form a loose union to protect themselves from the 
forces of competition and exploitation from outside. 

The federation of groups of guilds has been a characteristic de- 
velopment in Indian economic history. Where the organization is 
rather loose, as in central India and Rajputana, the number of guilds 
is very large, a city having even more than a hundred guilds, while 
with a strong and compact organization the number diminishes. 
The more powerful the guild, the stronger the tendencies toward a 
federation; the weaker the guild, the more marked are the tendencies 
toward subdivision, and the larger the number of guilds. 

In many cities of southern and central India we find the mer- 
chants, bankers, and large dealers united together into one central 
co-ordinating guild, while the artisans representing the simpler hand- 
icrafts and occupations are similarly federated into one artisans’ 
organization. The bankers’ and merchants’ guilds fix the rates of 
exchange and discount, settle commercial disputes, levy petty im- 
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posts on certain transactions, and spend the proceeds on humane and 
religious objects. In the smaller cities these guilds, working outside 
the pale of the chambers of commerce and similar associations 
modeled on Western lines, still contribute not a little toward a high 
degree of mutual trust within the commercial community, the pro- 
motion of industrial peace, and the prevention of commercial crises. 
In many of the Indian states in central India and Kathiawar these 
guilds still exercise important rights and privileges and hold an im- 
portant and influential position in the body politic, embracing as 
these do all the merchants and the bankers of the region. For a long 
time to come the indigenous organizations of bankers and traders 
will continue to play an important part in India, although they must 
move with the times and adapt themselves to modern banking 
methods in order to arrest the present decline of their business. 
Similarly, the present decline of handicrafts in India may be effec- 
tively combatted by reorientating the guilds of artisans and crafts- 
men into co-operative industrial societies."* A notable instance of 
the revival of an important handicraft through assimilating modern 
methods of business and marketing into the guild structure is fur- 
nished by the Sourashtra community of silk-weavers and traders in 
Madura in the south. 

In India caste solidarity has not been incompatible with the fusion 
of social and economic elements. The artisans’ guild, as we have 
seen, sometimes embraces different castemen, or one caste comprises 
several guilds. The guild of traders also comprises not only different 
castes but also different races. The Muhammadans also form guilds, 
as they form village communities and castes, in weak imitation of 
Hindu models. In India, therefore, the guild has developed as a con- 
glomerate structure in obedience to larger economic needs than what 
caste satisfies, and caste is not the only root of the institution. 
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ABSTRACT 


Mead considers that the data for solving the problems of social ology were to 
be found in the conduct and experience of men rather than in the behavior of lower ani- 
mals or in the facts of physiology. The ongoing social process was his starting-point, 
and man was assumed to be a part of nature, entirely and without residue. In the anal- 
ysis of conscious reflective action he found use for all the psychological concepts. The 
social nature of man was assumed, and the self is shown to have its origin in communica- 
tion which leads in man to self-stimulation and self-response and the taking of the role 
of the other. Personality is a role in a social situation. Every self is in a social context. 
Auditory gestures are of first importance in self-stimulation; and when one becomes his 
own object, he achieves “inees The conception of the self is therefore dependent on 
the defining responses of others, which responses are abstracted into a “generalized 
other.” Significant symbols, used with a consciousness of their meaning, occur only in 
man. Besides numerous original concepts which Mead proposed, he also gave new defi- 
nition to many already familiar notions, such as imagination, perception, and attention, 
by relating them to action, either as phases of the act or determined by it. In his doc- 
trine of ‘the I and the me,” he found for himself an escape from a mechanistic view of 
human nature and a fresh defense of responsibility and freedom. 


George Mead developed his views on social psychology in a course 
of oral lectures, delivered without notes in a conversational tone. 
He always spoke while seated, and to some of us seemed to be more 
concerned with the development of his thought than with the 
response of his audience. He would sometimes go over again as 
much as half of what he had said the day before, so that his presen- 
tation resembled a sort of spiral advance. The reaction he received 
was not uniform. Some students failed to get the key and found the 
presentation unsatisfying, while others became enthusiastic disciples 
and considered that he had given them what they had long and 
vainly sought elsewhere. It was owing to this favorable response to 
his teaching that more than one set of stenographic notes of his lec- 
tures was transcribed, enabling his colleagues to publish post- 
humously a volume? which is valued all the more by his former stu- 
dents because it records, even in an imperfect way, what would else 
have been forever lost. 

That a course in psychology should be offered in the department 


* Paper read before the Midwest Sociological Society, Des Moines, April 16, 1937. 


2 Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934). Reviewed in 
this Journal, XLI, 809-13. 
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of philosophy is explained by the fact that the departments of 
philosophy and psychology were not separated when Mead first 
came to Chicago, and his course was first announced as one of the 
offerings of the department in psychology. When the two depart- 
ments were made independent, his course was retained; and it con- 
tinued to develop for nearly forty years, changing in content and 
emphasis with the appearance of new problems. He wrote very little, 
partly because he did not find writing easy, but chiefly, I think, be- 
cause he realized the difficult nature of the problems, whose solu- 
tions were so confidently announced by men of lesser gifts. 

The relation of Mead to sociology was, throughout his career, 
very close. The title of his course, as first given, was “Compara- 
tive Psychology,” not a discussion of animal behavior but, as the 
printed announcements show, a consideration of the significance 
of language, custom, myth, and other collective phenomena in the 
development of society and community life and their relation to the 
rise of personality and the self. In the middle nineties of the last 
century, when he first began his teaching at Chicago, many of the 
significant books that we now possess had not been written, and he 
relied on the works of Wundt and the German folk psychologists, 
on Comte and Spencer and the writings of the first American sociolo- 
gists, and on those men interested in philology. After Cooley had 
begun to publish, Mead took his work very seriously and quoted and 
discussed him to the last. 

There was also a personal relation with the work of sociology 
at Chicago which it is fitting to mention and which should be better 
known that it ever will be, for it will account for the omission of 
some of the important contributions of Mead from the published 
fragments of his lectures which were assembled from the notes of 
students and brought out after his death. The writer of this paper 
obtained a degree in psychology with a “minor” in philosophy, 
writing a thesis under the direction of Mead. After teaching psy- 
chology for some years at Iowa, I came back to Chicago and was 
asked by Mead to give an introductory course in social psychology. 
There were two reasons for the decision to have me do this: Mead’s 
course had become so rich in material that it was impossible to pre- 
sent it all in a single quarter and the second reason was that it was 
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hoped that a preliminary course by an understudy would prepare 
students to profit more adequately from their contact with the 
master. The effect of this arrangement was to eliminate from con- 
sideration by Mead some of the basic and original results of his 
thinking, it being assumed that the student had been given these 
in my own course. All advanced students in sociology were sent into 
Mead’s course; and it is worth recording that, when Mead was 
stricken in the early part of his last quarter of teaching, the philos- 
ophy department approached us to find someone to carry on the 
course, a task which Professor Blumer of the department of sociol- © 
ogy performed to the satisfaction of us all. At present the course on 
social psychology does not appear in the offerings of the philosophy 
department, and in the University of Chicago it is the sociologists 
who are trying to carry on the tradition of Mead. 

The work of Mead in social psychology can be better understood 
if the point of view from which he approached the problems is first 
known. As I understand him, he found the knowledge of the lower 
animals informing and valuable but was convinced that the de- 
velopment of man was made possible by the possession of forms of 
actions and powers which are denied to any other animal but man, 
and that the key to the problem cannot be found by any possible 
knowledge of rats or dogs or monkeys. He was informed on all the 
significant developments of physiology and yet was convinced that 
knowledge of the human self was not possible by studying neurones, 
glands, or cortical paths. Social psychology has a field of its own, 
must isolate its own phenomena and its own problems, develop its 
own concepts and methods, and test its conclusions with rigorous 
vigilance. Observation of the acts of men and careful analysis of 
the conscious experience of one’s self and others was to him the 
chief reliance. But he also made large use of, and considered of the 
highest importance, those collective phenomena which are not only 
never intended by any individual but which are unknown to those 
who participate in the experiences, such phenomena as the semantic 
changes in language, the unmarked alterations in dialect, and the 
rise and growth of similar but more important aiaatt which are 
unintended and unwitting. 

He was convinced that the ongoing social process—the activities 
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of those who hunger and seek food, who love and beget and bear chil- 
dren, who nurture and rear families, and who struggle against the 
obstacles that oppose them—this ongoing social process was as far 
back as it was necessary or profitable to go for a starting-point in 
social psychology. For the necessities of life are enough to explain 
that human beings must act, and it is in these actions and their com- 
plications that all the human attributes emerge. 

Mead was unwilling to separate man from nature. Accepting, on 
the authority of the biologists, the view that the body of man, his 
anatomical equipment, was derived from lower forms of animal life, 
he attempted to show that man was a product of nature, wholly 
and without reservation, entirely and without residue. That man is 
higher, is assumed; but he became higher as a result of the actions 
that he performed and the experiences through which he passed. 
No miracle is required to account for the soul of man. That, too, is 
a product of nature. This view will at once be rejected by some of 
the heirs to the views of the past, but it takes none of the dignity 
from man. Indeed, it can well be contended that the contemplation 
of the noblest men of our race lends an unexpected dignity and value 
to the humbler forms and process, revealing their potentialities. 

In the long development of his thought new insights appeared; 
and from time to time Mead brought forth new concepts, which, in 
their connotation and implications, form no small part of his con- 
tribution to us. Mention may be made of “the conversation of ges- 
tures’’; ‘‘self-stimulation”’ and its correlate, “self-response’’; “role- 
taking’’; ‘‘generalized other’’; “significant symbol’’; ‘‘auditory ges- 
ture”; “incomplete act’’; “the J and the me’’; “social object”; “re- 
dintegration.” In addition there was a redefinition and reformula- 
tion of other concepts which were already in the heritage, such as: 
“imagery,” which is considered as arising within the act and as hav- 
ing both motor and social aspects; “‘perception,”’ which appears as a 
telescoped act and not as a passive reception of stimuli; ‘“‘attention,”’ 
which is determined by the direction of the ongoing act; “the self,” 
which is defined as a subject which is its own object. 

To set forth these concepts with the problems which occasioned 
them would be to give a fairly satisfactory brief account of the 
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character of Mead’s teaching. But even to do this would require more 
time than is in this hour available. 

Attempt will here be made, instead, to set forth in outline some 
of the outstanding contributions, not as they necessarily should be 
formulated but as they appear to the writer of this paper. What fol- 
lows is, then, light that comes from Mead, refracted by atten’ 
through the lens of my own mind. 

The central inquiry is the manner in which the manifold human 
attributes and experiences have come into being. The answer seems 
to lie in an adequate understanding of “the act”’; for action and mo- 
tion he assumed as a basic datum. The earliest of these acts appear 
as inherited mechanisms, movements set off by trigger-like incite- 
ments. The vomiting of an overfed infant is entirely analogous to 
the twitching of the leg of a dissected frog. In these acts there is no 
problem for psychology, social or unsocial; and the same is true of 
the extreme development of well-learned habits, when, through 
many repetitions the movements become machine-like, and we 
speak in an accurate metaphor of “absent-mindedness,” for the 
mind is not there. 

Leaving out, then, inherited mechanisms, on the one hand, and 
acquired mechanisms, on the other, we have remaining the whole 
realm of conscious experience which turns out to involve those ac- 
tions which encounter obstacles, which may be designated as “‘in- 
hibited acts,” “reflective acts,” and which are always “delayed 
acts,” for the conduct cannot immediately go on. A complete analy- 
sis and an adequate understanding of the delayed act would and 
does require every concept that psychology has ever used. All those 
terms which Mead employs are to be found in his describing and 
accounting for the various phases and aspects of such acts. 

It is not forgotten that the lower animals also encounter ob- 
stacles and inhibitions. Monkeys solve problems, and even rats find 
solutions to their difficulties. They do it, moreover, much as human 
beings do under certain circumstances, as when, by trial and error, a 
boy learns to ride a bicycle, with a negligible use of reason and reflec- 
tion. But it is not in the learning of strictly motor skills that the 
uniquely human qualities appear. 

For men have ideas with meanings; they communicate with their 
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fellows by means of seemingly arbitrary articulate sounds, unintelli- 
_ gible to those who have not lived in a group long enough to learn the 
language; men sit in silence and make plans of action which can then 
be acted on; they reflect on their past conduct, experience regret and 
remorse, and build up ideals which force them to do painful duties 
and enable them to resist alluring invitations to do things which 
would dishonor their better selves. “The moral law within the breast”’ 
filled Kant, as it fills us, with admiration and even awe. Can these 
things be accounted for as products of experience, growing up within 
the acts of men, or must appeal be had to some outside influence, 
some nonhuman spirit, or some transcendental metaphysical es- 
sence? Mead was convinced that all that is noble in us, as well as 
the ignoble, appeared as the emergence within the actions of men 
of what we know as distinctly human. 

One problem is to account for the social character of groups and 
institutions; and every student of thought knows the strenuous ef- 
forts of seventeenth-century scholarship to account for the persistent 
propensity to gather into groups, political or otherwise. In a day 
when joint-stock companies were not unknown, they imagined that 
originally men made contracts and dickered, surrendering their pri- 
mordial isolation for the disappointing benefits of association. But 
Mead took associated life as a second datum. It was perhaps un- 
necessary to go beyond the long period of human infancy to get a 
foundation for it, for sterility, however free from complications, is 
hardly hereditary. And so the earliest acts of man are unescapably 
social acts, however rigorously one cares to define them. 

When a mother holds out her hands to her babe and the babe re- 
sponds, are not both of them engaged in social conduct? For this is 
true of the social: it is always multiple. More than one player is 
needed to play a game of bridge; and it is because men have learned 
to play together, that the aged can play solitaire, imagining an op- 
ponent. Human conduct is, then, originally and essentially social, 
and the mind of a child seems molded in a social pattern. For the 
social object may be accurately defined as an object which responds; 
and in the world of the child there are, at first, no other objects. 
This makes it possible to understand the tendency of children to talk 
to any object that interests them, and makes clear the doctrine, de- 
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veloped in full by Mead, that the physical object which does not 
respond is an abstraction that requires to be learned. 

There is, then, no problem of how man learns to be social or how 
he develops into a social being. It is rather isolation and divergent 
individualism that become the problem. 

But social and motor activities also characterize many species of 
the animal kingdom, and it is necessary to proceed to the inquiry 
as to where the differentia is to be found. This is the occasion for 
the bringing-in of the concept of gesture; for the beginning of the act 
can indicate to another what the rest of the act may be, and this 
beginning is called a gesture. And gestures have meaning if the rest 
of the act is indicated by this incipient part. The meaning of a ges- 
ture may be roughly said to be the rest of the act that is to be ex- 
pected from experience with its beginning. And yet even this much 
is allowed to the animals below man. A dog fight may be preceded 
by many gestures, each of the combatants replying with an answer- 
ing gesture and thus preventing the act so begun from going on to 
its conclusion. Mead liked to use the illustration of a dog fight that 
never became bloody because each of the dogs was able to answer the 
threatening gesture with another gesture; and so, back and forth, 
the threat and answer would go on, till the fight would never really 
take place. This he called ‘‘the conversation of gestures,” which is 
seen when two boxers contend, or two fencers, or even two armies 
in their maneuvers. But the mere conversation of gestures, being 
possible to lower forms, cannot give us the key to the uniqueness of 
human conduct and experience. 

There is one class of gestures which has an important double 
effect, the auditory gestures, the vocalizations, which stimulate the 
one who makes them while stimulating also the one to whom they 
are made. In speech we stimulate ourselves while we stimulate 
others. The eyes do not see how we look but the ears do hear how 
we speak. It is held that, chiefly by this means, man comes to learn 
how to respond to his own stimulation. Here we begin to leave the 
animals; for, while among certain of the birds, there is an analogous 
taking-over of the notes of other birds, and while parrots can repeat 
the words of human speech, yet the limit is soon reached in all the 
animals but man, and it is entirely absent from most of them. 
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Confining ourselves, therefore, to the account of human conduct 
the vocal gesture may be examined in more detail. Speech results 
from the organization of spontaneous and instinctive vocalizations 
of infants whose sounds are without intent or meaning. Now the 
meaning of another’s gesture is obtained by observing and remem- 
bering what the other is about to do. The meaning of the other’s 
gesture is given to us by the other. But the meaning of our own ges- 
‘ tures is not given to us by ourselves but is also a social contribution. 
A gesture, vocal or otherwise, which I employ in social intercourse 
is, in origin, without meaning. It is analogous to blushing or sneez- 
ing. But in communication it is the response of the other that gives 
me the meaning of my own action. There is nothing so unreservedly 
social as the acquisition of meaning; for it is in communication that 
meaning arises. 

Careful observers of infants agree that the cry of a child at about 
the sixth or seventh month begins to take on a definitely imperative 
quality, unlike the cry of hunger or pain. The cry has become a 
means of communication and is employed with what we may call a 
“conscious intent.” We may endeavor to construct an account of 
the process by which this comes about. The early cries summon 
the mother, and we may regard the crying and the coming as 
the two halves of a co-operative social act; but we may assume 
that the child no more means to cry than the hen means to cluck 
or the dog to yawn. We may call it an inherited activity, for it is 
present from the moment of birth. But when crying and the coming 
of mother are established, and a certain maturity is reached, the cry 
in the absence of the mother, or in her failure to appear, may be as- 
sumed to strike an obstacle which is overcome in a characteristically 
human manner. For the act, which is not completed overtly, tends 
to complete itself on another “level,” so to speak; and the image of 
the mother will appear and become the meaning of the cry, which, 
henceforth, can be used with deliberation and purpose—it is said 
to be employed by girl babies, at intervals, to an advanced age. 

Here Mead felt that we reach a level which only man has been 
able to attain. Symbols and gestures he shares with other animals; 
but symbols used with conscious intent, “‘significant symbols,” are 
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the result of the ability to fill out an incomplete act on the level of 
the imagination. 

But the point is carried a step farther. The stimulation of another 
by a vocal gesture is also the stimulation of one’s self and results in 
arousing in one’s self the same attitude that one intends to arouse 
in the other. To ask another to bring a chair is to put yourself in 
the attitude of getting the chair; and, if he hesitates, you sometimes 
find yourself actually moving to bring the chair. While trying to tell 
another person how to knot a necktie, it is at times difficult to keep 
your hands to yourself, so near the threshold is the tendency to do 
what you are directing him to do. 

The importance of this principle was regarded by Mead as being 
very great. It is hard to find in his own published writings in which 
he discussed concrete social problems, such as crime or philanthropy, 
any subject in which this principle was left out. The arousal of the 
same attitude in the speaker as is intended for the hearer makes it 
possible to present one’s self to one’s self, and to pass on to taking 
the attitude toward that self that others have taken. Self-reproach 
becomes possible as well as self-pity, and many of the higher types 
of conduct in the spheres of the moral and the social life of man re- 
ceive their interpretation by this principle. 

From this point he goes on to the development of a theory of the 
origin and nature of the self. Merely to state the problem in this 
form is to make a sharp break with the past, for historians of psy- 
chology all recall that, in former times, the rise of the self was not a 
problem, but adatum. Even in Wundt, the self was there, given, and 
no inquiry was considered fruitful or even necessary as to how it 
came into being. Kant had to appeal to the transcendental; and the 
doctors of the Middle Ages found their problems largely in working 
out the conflict between the divine and immortal part of us and the 
low, earthy, emotional, and fleshly nature—ever at war with the 
higher and, fortunately, yoked in unequal partnership for a brief 
span only. 

But Mead was convinced that everything had an origin; and his 
effort was to discover this origin, including the origin of the self, 
within experience, within the act. The self he considered to be as 
truly an object as any other object and to arise in the same effort 
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/to reconstruct a disordered experience so as to enable conduct to 

' proceed. It may be contended that it is in what we may call the 
“retrospective act,” though I do not recall that Mead used just this 
term, that the conception of the self appears to the subject in clear- 
est outline. Consider a highly emotional experience, one in which 
hot words were uttered and strong feelings aroused. It will need no 
argument to convince you that such an experience will recur and 
that, in retrospect, the scene will be lived over again. Some of these 
keep coming back to mind over and over. What takes place is not 
confined to the immaterial part of a transcendental being. Our 
muscles stiffen as we recall an insult, the words of the other come 
back, not only to the mind, but also to the mouth. We think of what 
we said and what was replied to that. We think of our answer and 
of the next response. We even think of a better and sharper retort 
that we could now make and which we really should have made at 
the time. The whole dispute is re-enacted by one man who takes 
the two roles alternately. 

This Mead regarded as typical and normal in human experience. 
We do thus stimulate ourselves and answer our own stimulation; 
and in so doing, we come to take toward ourselves the attitude that 
another has taken toward us. We become conscious of ourselves 
when we are aware of acting like another. The self is built up in 

| imagination and is made possible by the fact of communication, 
leading to communication and communion with one’s self and all 
that this means and makes possible. Thus the self is one result of a 
delayed act which moves on to consummation when the imagination 
constructs an object that releases us, resolves the tension, and al- 
lows us to proceed and recover our equilibrium. 

This line of reasoning leads to the doctrine of the self as a role, a 
part played in the human drama, and forces the conclusion that the 

| self is multiple. And experience seems to give ample reason to ac- 
cept this conclusion. It is common knowledge that a man may be 
progressive in politics and conservative in religion; one will be a 
hard and merciless bargainer and at the same time a kindly and gen- 
erous father to his children. The pleasant-voiced clerk in the office 
may be harsh and difficult at home. Personality is relative to group 
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relations, and James has written that we have as many selves as 
there are people we know. 

And yet it seems hardly accurate to portray our associates as be- 
ing so completely versatile; and Mead concluded that life was, in 
fact, simpler than the words of James would lead one to expect. 
His concept of the “generalized other” was his answer to the ques- 
tion here. It is especially to be noticed when we are considering our 
own conduct and passing judgment on it. There are times when the 
attitude of a particular friend is the determining and focal considera- 
tion, but more often it is an impersonal “they” to whom we refer 
our accusations and our defense. Just as oaks, elms, and maples are 
classified as trees, so Mr. A., Mr. B., and Mr. C., among our ac- 
quaintances, are combined into this generalized other, whose atti- 
tude we take in our moments of self-examination. The self is, then, , 
a subject which is its own object; but the object is the gift of others, 
and the self could not arise unless social experience had defined our 
attitudes. It is hardly necessary to remind ourselves that, in the 
modern world, there are books as well as people, and actors as well 
as friends, and that much of our social experience is gained in other 
than oral discourse with our acquaintances. But the process is the 
same, and the vicarious experience which comes to us in our contact 
with poetry and the drama is not only similar in kind—it is only 
possible because we have built up a self in the primary group rela- 
tions of earlier life. 

To some of us this account of the development of the self inside 
the acts of men is the most valuable of his contributions. That ges- 
tures have their meanings given in social response, that certain ges- 
tures act as stimulations to the self and are responded to by the one 
who utters them, that communication with others makes possible 
inner reflection, and that one can thus become his own object and. 
thus achieve a self—this doctrine not only seems to answer questions | 
that our fathers asked in vain but seems to offer most attractive pos- 
sibilities of application, for if we know how the self does arise, we are 
in a position to arrange conditions so as to aid in forming the sort of 
selves that we desire. It has corollaries for child-training, and indeed 
for every form of social control. 

In addition to working out this theory of the self, and as neces- 
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sary to some aspects of the development, there were many other 
concepts which it was necessary to redefine and reinterpret. Men- 
tion may be made briefly of four of these, though it would be con- 
genial to list a larger number. 

Imagination has long presented exceptional difficulties to psy- 
chological theory—difficulties so great that some, like John Watson, 
actually discarded the notion of images as unworkable and unnec- 
essary. But Mead brought images within the act, considered them 
as aspects of the act, wherein the incomplete is incipiently com- 
pleted. Imagination is not only part of an act: it is, itself, action. 
The images of a building that is projected form an integral part of 
its erection; the imagined tour is one phase of the excursion; the 
imaginations of plotters form a part of the insurrection. Imagina- 
tion is not, therefore, an epiphenomenon: imagination is a phase of 
events, moving from potentialities to actualities. 

Perception, the pons assinorum of the ancient Greeks, who taught 
that copies of the object were thrown off so that the square tower 
in the distance had its corners worn off by the friction of its passage 
and therefore looked round—this also is brought into relation with 
action and incorporated into the class of movements. The percep- 
tion of a physical object is presented as a telescoped act. To some 
persons the visual perception of a large cucumber pickle gives an 
actual gustatory experience; and the doctrine that the perception of 
an object is the very rapid experience of what would take place 
should one move forward and touch the thing, which is what we 
mean when we say that marble looks cold, brings this concept into 
the theory in an integrating manner. 

Attention is also presented as relative to the act in progress and 
limited and determined by it. I need not remind you of how much 
the earlier theories of attention left unexplained. 

Redintegration, an old term which Mead used with a different 
meaning, serves to take care of all the facts which are comprised by 
the behavioristic concept of conditioned reflex. The unfinished 
pushes toward completion, and the incomplete always seeks to be 
made whole. The older laws of association formed one attempt to 
take care of these facts, but the postulate of the tendency to re- 
dintegration appears as a more adequate solution. 
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In Mead’s analysis of the act he confined his attention to the 
delay and interruption and the phenomena attendant on the process 
of finding a way to consummation, with its resultant satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. He does not seem to have devoted much attention 
to those important acts which never succeed, and the tracing-out 
and analyzing of instances of frustration did not interest him. But 
his system and method can be applied with excellent results to these 
things also and will receive increasing attention from scholars. | 

This discussion cannot be brought to a close without, at least, 
a mention of Mead’s escape from the mechanistic consequences of a 
scientific formulation of the development of the self. The mechanical 
statement is held to be appropriate and adequate for physics, but 
in biological phenomena there is a new emergence. It is under the 
head of “‘the J and the me”’ that Mead has discussed this phase of his 
problem. On analysis, the self is found to have both the nominative 
and the accusative forms and aspects. The J can be recalled in 
memory, but it is a me when it is recalled. The me feels the blow, 
but it is the J that strikes. To set forth the doctrine—none too clear 
in Mead’s own statement—is not possible here; but it does appeal 
to the followers of Mead as a keen insight, preserving what some 
have lost: the responsibility and spontaneity which is also a part 
of human experience. 

Other gifted men in the past have had wide influence though they 
wrote little with their own pens. In such cases, schools of thought, 
widely variant, have sometimes appealed to the same man in sup- 
port of contradictory views. I have endeavored to set down in this 
inadequate form some of the things Mead means to me. Whatever 
interpretation is given to his work, all who knew him will agree with 
Dewey’s statement that in Mead we have a seminal mind of the 
first order. 
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INSTITUTIONAL OFFICE AND THE PERSON 
EVERETT C. HUGHES 


ABSTRACT 


Conscious fulfilling of formally defined offices distinguishes institutions from ele- 
mentary collective behavior. In office, personal role and social status meet. In some 
offices, ritual is dominant; in others, judgment and enterprise are called for. A career is 
the person’s sequence of role and realized status and office. In rigid societies, careers are 
of standard types; and each person’s is somewhat predetermined. In a freer society, 
they are less so; but nevertheless, t of careers appear. The institutions of a society 
may not be understood without understanding offices and careers. 

The conscious fulfilling of formally defined offices distinguishes 
social institutions from more elementary collective phenomena. 
This paper will discuss the nature of institutional offices and their 


relations to the peculiar roles and careers of persons.’ 


OFFICE AND ROLE 


Sumner insisted that the mores differentiate, as well as standard- 
ize, behavior, for status lies in them.? Status assigns individuals to 
various accepted social categories; each category has its own rights 
and duties. No individual becomes a moral person until he has a 
sense of his own station and the ways proper to it. Status, in its 
active and conscious aspect, is an elementary form of office. An of- 
fice is a standardized group of duties and privileges devolving upon 
a person in certain defined situations. 

In current writing on the development of personality, a great deal 
is made of social role. What is generally meant is that the individual 
gets some consistent conception of himself in relation to other peo- 
ple. This conception, although identified with one’s self as a unique 
being, is a social product; Cooley would have said, a product of 
primary group life. But role, however individual and unique, does 
not remain free of status. Indeed, Linton says “a role is the dynamic 
aspect of a status.” Role is dynamic, but it is also something more 

*W. G. Sumner, The Folkways, pars. 40, 41, 56, 61, 63, 67, et passim; C. H. Cooley, 


Social Organization, chaps. iii, xxviii; E. Faris, “The Primary Group: Essence and Acci- 
dent,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXVIII (July, 1932), 41-50. 
2 Op. cit., par. 73. 
3 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, chap. viii, “Status and Role.” 
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than status. Status refers only to that part of one’s role which has 
a standard definition in the mores or in law. A status is never pecu- 
liar to the individual; it is historic. The person, in status and in 
institutional office, is identified with a historic role. The peculiar 
role of a prophet or a political leader may be transformed into the 
historic role or office of priesthood or kingship. Every office has had 
a history, in which the informal and unique have become formal and 
somewhat impersonal. The story of an institution might well be told 
in terms of the growth of its offices, with which have been identified 
the personal roles of series of individuals. _ 

Entrance into a status is not always a matter of choice. That does 
not prevent persons from being aware that they are entering it, from 
focusing their wills upon it, or from fulfilling the attendant obliga- 
tions with consciously varying degrees of skill and scruple. Status 
gives self-consciousness and the conscience something to bite on.‘ 

Every social order is, viewed in one way, a round of life. Anthro- 
pologists almost invariably describe it so, and show how persons of 
different status fit their activities into this round. But beyond rou- 
tine, even in simple and stable societies, occur great ceremonial oc- 
casions and crucial enterprises. On such occasions some person or 


persons become the center of enhanced attention. Collective expres- 
sion and effort are co-ordinated about them. Status may determine 
the selection of these persons, but they must perform special offices 
appropriate to the occasion. They become, within the limits of their 
offices, especially responsible for the fate of their fellows and for the 
integrity of their communities.’ 


4B. Malinowski, in Crime and Custom in Savage Society, chap. v et passim, attacks 
the notion, so prominent in evolutionary social theory, that the member of a primitive 
society adheres to custom unconsciously and automatically. He maintains that among 
the Trobriand Islanders there is considerable margin between the maximum and mini- 
mum fulfilling of obligations and that, within these limits, persons are impelled by mo- 
tives very like those recognized among us. Some men show an excess of zeal and gener- 
osity, banking upon a return in goods and prestige. He points also to a conflict of offices 
embodied in one person; a man is at once affectionate parent of his own children and 
guardian of the property and interests of his sister’s children. Malinowski suggests that 
the man is often aware of this conflict. 

5See R. Redfield, Chan Kom, a Maya Village, pp. 153-59, for description of the 
fiesta and the office of cargador; B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, for the 
office of the chieftain in canoe-building and expeditions, and that of the magician in 
gardening. 
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The person who fills such a great office is judged not as the com- 
mon run of mankind but with reference to his predecessors in office 
and to the popular conception of what the office should be. He is 
exposed to special demands. He is also protected, in so far as the 
office sets the limits of his responsibility, from both the bludgeons 
of critics and the sharp thrusts of his own conscience. 

Objective differentiation of duty reaches its ultimate rigidity in 
ritual office. The subjective aspect of such rigidity is punctilious- 
ness.° The responsibilities of ritual office are so clear-cut as to allow 
the incumbent a feeling of assurance that he is doing his whole duty. 
The anxiety lest he fall short is but the greater.? Anxiety and re- 
sponsibility are alike focused upon the office, as something trans- 
cending the individual. The incumbent tends to be impatient of 
the criticisms of others. He wards them off by declaring that who- 
ever criticizes him attacks the sacred office. 

In the performance of ritual one may realize profoundly that he, 
even he, is playing a historic role; he may be transfigured in an 
ecstasy in which his personal attributes are merged with those of 
the office. Each meticulous gesture bursts with symbolic meaning. 
E. Boyd Barrett writes thus of his feeling while celebrating his first 
mass. 

On the snow-white altar cloth before me lay a chalice of wine and on a paten 
a wafer of unleavened bread. Presently at my words, at my repetition of the 
eternal formula of consecration, the wine would become the blood of Christ, 


and the bread the body of Christ. My hands, soiled and sinful though they were, 
would be privileged to raise aloft in adoration the Son of God, the Saviour of 


the world..... Surely the words ‘‘Sanctus! Sanctus! Sanctus!”’ were none 
too sacred to pronounce in presence of this mystery of mysteries. .... My 
first mass was an ecstasy of joy..... I gave myself confidently and whole- 


heartedly to God and I felt that He gave himself to me.* 


6 Sumner, op. cit., par. 67. 

7 The psychoanalysts trace ritual to anxieties arising from unconscious guilt. In 
compulsion neurosis the individual ceaselessly performs rituals of Buss and Nichtge- 
schehenmachen (see A. Fenichel, H ysterien und Zwangsneurosen, chap. iv). J. Piaget, in 
The Moral Judgment of the Child, finds that young children play marbles as ritual before 
they play it as a game. In this early stage they observe punctiliously such rules as they 
know, attributing their origin to their fathers, the city alderman, and God. They are 
quick to accuse and facile at self-excuse, but show little regard for their fellow-players. 

§ Ex-Jesuit, p. 124. Many Catholics expect special blessings from a priest’s first 
mass. 
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While devotion and sense of office may be at their maximum in 
such moments, judgment is in abeyance. It is in the nature of ritual 
that it should be, since each action is part of a sacred whole. Fur- 
thermore, rituals are performed under compulsion often backed by 
a vow. A vow allows no turning back, no changing of the mind, no 
further exercise of judgment.® 

An office may eventually become so ritualistic that the successive 
incumbents are but symbols rather than responsible agents. A rigid 
etiquette is observed in approaching them, and sentiments of 
reverence become so intense that the office is worshiped. This final 
point of impersonal institution of an office is reached at the cost of 
the more active functions of leadership. In ongoing collective life, 
contingencies arise to require decisions. Even a ritual may not go 
on without a stage-manager. Furthermore, every ritual is proper 
to an occasion. The occasion must be recognized and met. An office 
may become purely symbolic only if the meeting of contingencies is 
allocated to some other office." 


9 See W. G. Sumner, War and Other Essays, “Mores of the Present and Future,” p. 
157, in which he says: “One of the most noteworthy and far-reaching features in modern 
mores is the unwillingness to recognize a vow or to enforce a vow by any civil or ecclesi- 
astical process... .. In modern mores it is allowed that a man may change his mind as 
long as he lives.” The belief that a man may change his mind is an essentially secular 
attitude. Catholic doctrine recognizes this, by distinguishing resolutions, promises, and 
vows. Vows are the most sacred, since they are promises to God. “‘A subsequent change 
in one’s purpose is a want of respect to God; it is like taking away something that has 
been dedicated to Him, and committing sacrilege in the widest sense of the word.” 
Resolutions are mere present intentions, without a commitment; promises between 
man and man or to the saints should be kept, but the breach is not so serious as that of a 
vow (The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XV, “Vows.” It is perhaps the residue of the 
compulsion of a vow that gives ex-priests the sense of being marked men. See E. Boyd 
Barrett, op. cit. Ordinary life may be something of an anticlimax for these men once 
dedicated to holy office. Such men are also suspect. A French-Canadian recently dis- 
missed all that a certain psychologist might say by remarking, “C’est un homme qui a 
porté la soutane.” 

There are many instances in sociological literature of the profound changes in an in- 
stitution that accompany the decline of compulsion in its offices. Redfield, op. cit., 
tells how in towns and cities the fiesta becomes something of a secular enterprise. No 
longer is it a sacred festival, led by a cargador who accepted “the holy burden” from his 
predecessor. The Webbs, in English Local Government: the Parish and the County, de- 
scribe a similar decline of the sense of obligation to serve as parish officers in growing 
industrial towns. 


10 Max Weber, in his “Politik als Beruf” (Gesammelie politische Schriften, pp. 396- 
450), essays a natural history of various types of political office. He shows how certain 
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Coming down to earth, the person cannot, apart from ritual, 
escape judgments. His peculiar social role asserts itself and may 
come into conflict with the office which he fills. The fusion of per- 
sonal role and office is perhaps never complete save in ritual. 

One of the extreme forms in which one’s personal role appears 
is that of a call or peculiar mission. The person’s conception of his 
mission may carry him beyond the conception which others have of 
his office. As an office becomes defined, there arise devices by which 
one’s fellows decide whether one is the person fit to fill it. The first 
leader of a sect may be “‘called”’ to his task; his successors, too, are 
“called,” but the validity of the call is decided by other men, as well 
as by himself." Thus the “call,”’ a subjective assurance and com- 
pulsion, is brought under the control of one’s fellows. But the sense 
of mission may be so strong that it makes the person impatient of 
the discipline exercised by his colleagues.” 

There are other ways in which personal role and office may con- 
flict. It is sufficient for our present purposes to suggest that the 
very sense of personal role which leads one into an institutional office 
may make him chafe under its bonds. The economy of energy and 
will, devotion and judgment, peculiar to the individual does not 
completely disappear when he is clothed with an established, even a 


offices, as that of sultan, became purely symbolic, while the wielding of political power 
and the risk of making mistakes were assumed by others. The position of the emperor of 
Japan is similar; the emperor is divine, but he speaks only through the voices of men. 
It is not suggested that these two features do not sometimes appear in the same office. 
They do, as in the papacy. Offices vary in their proportions of symbol and action. 


™ See the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XV, “Vocation.” While the Catholic church 
admits the possibility that divine light may be shed so abundantly upon a soul as to 
render deliberation about the validity of a vocation unnecessary in some cases, it does 
not regard such inner assurance necessary to vocation. The spiritual director is to dis- 
cover and develop the germ of vocation by forming the character and encouraging 
“generosity of the will.” The church insists that two wills should concur before one can 
enter the clergy: the will of the individual and the will of the church. The latter is 
“external vocation,” which is ‘the admission of the candidate in due form by competent 
authority.” 


" The ardor of a person with a peculiar mission may become an insufferable reproach 
to his colleagues and contain a trace of insubordination to his superiors. The neophyte 
who is too exalté can be borne, but a certain relaxation of ardor is demanded in course of 
time. In a well-established institution, ardor must be kept within the limits demanded 
by authority and decorum; it may not necessarily reach the state in which “men, fearing 
to outdo their duty, leave it half done,” as Goldsmith said of the English clergy. 
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holy, office. The more secular offices make fewer formal demands 
upon the individual; they require less suppression of the individual- 
ity. They are less symbolic and more subject to the test of effec- 
tiveness in action. A free, secular society, from this point of view, 
is one in which the individual may direct his energies toward new 
objects; one in which he may even succeed in creating a new office, 
as well as in changing the nature and functions of existing ones. 


CAREER AND OFFICE 


In any soc’2ty there is an appropriate behavior of the child at 
each age. Normal development of personality involves passing in 
due time from one status to another. Some stages in this develop- 
ment are of long duration; others are brief. While some are thought 
of as essentially preparatory, and their length justified by some no- 
tion that the preparation for the next stage requires a set time, they 
are, nevertheless, conventional. 

In a relatively stable state of society, the passage from one status 
to another is smooth and the experience of each generation is very 
like that of its predecessor. In such a state the expected rate of pas- 
sage from one status to another and an accompanying scheme of 
training and selection of those who are to succeed to instituted 
offices determine the ambitions, efforts, and accomplishments of the 
individual. In a society where major changes are taking place, the 
sequence of generations in an office and that of offices in the life of 
the person are disturbed. A generation may be lost by disorder last- 
ing only for the few years of passage through one phase. 

However one’s ambitions and accomplishments turn, they involve 
some sequence of relations to organized life. In a highly and rigidly 
structured society, a career consists, objectively, of a series of status 
and clearly defined offices. In a freer one, the individual has more 
latitude for creating his own position or choosing from a number of 
existing ones; he has also less certainty of achieving any given posi- 
tion. There are more adventurers and more failures; but unless com- 
plete disorder reigns, there will be typical sequences of position, 
achievement, responsibility, and even of adventure. The social order 
will set limits upon the individual’s orientation of his life, both as to 
direction of effort and as to interpretation of its meaning. 

Subjectively, a career is the moving perspective in which the 
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person sees his life as a whole and interprets the meaning of his 
various attributes, actions, and the things which happen to him. 
This perspective is not absolutely fixed either as to points of view, 
direction, or destination. In a rigid society the child may, indeed, 
get a fixed notion of his destined station. Even in our society he 
may adopt a line of achievement as his own to the point of becom- 
ing impervious to conflicting ambitions. Consistent lines of interest 
and tough conceptions of one’s destined role may appear early in 
life." 

Whatever the importance of early signs of budding careers, they 
rarely remain unchanged by experience. The child’s conception of 
the social order in which adults live and move is perhaps more naive 
than are his conceptions of his own abilities and peculiar destiny. 
Both are revised in keeping with experience. In the interplay of his 
maturing personality and an enlarging world the individual must 
keep his orientation. 

Careers in our society are thought of very much in terms of jobs, 
for these are the characteristic and crucial connections of the indi- 
vidual with the institutional structure. Jobs are not only the ac- 
cepted evidence that one can “put himself over’; they also furnish 
the means whereby other things that are significant in life may be 
procured. But the career is by no means exhausted in a series of 
business and professional achievements. There are other points at 
which one’s life touches the social order, other lines of social ac- 
complishment—influence, responsibility, and recognition. 


3 Psychoanalysts trace to very lowly motives the lines of consistency in the individ- 
ual’s conception of his life and the way in which he disciplines and marshals his efforts. 
Their more important point is that these phenomena rise out of intimate family rela- 
tionships. They also use the term “mobility of the libido” (cf. Klein, ‘““The Role of the 
School in the Libidinal Development of the Child.” International Journal of Psycho- 
analysis, V [1924], 312-31) to indicate the child’s capacity to transfer his affections and 
energies to objects in a larger world as he grows and extends his circle of activity. A 
great deal, however, remains to be done in the way of understanding the bearing of early 
experiences on the subsequent careers of persons. It is evident that the age, as well as 
the frequency, of appearance of a sense of career varies greatly from family to family 
and from class to class. The pressure on children to discipline themselves for careers 
likewise varies; the psychological by-products of these pressures want studying, for 
they seem sometimes to thwart the ends they seek. 

See H. D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity, pp. 210-12, for a discus- 
sion of “career lines.” 
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A woman may have a career in holding together a family or in 
raising it to a new position. Some people of quite modest occupa- 
tional achievements have careers in patriotic, religious, and civic 
organizations. They may, indeed, budget their efforts toward some 
cherished office of this kind rather than toward advancement in 
their occupations. It is possible to have a career in an avocation as 
well as in a vocation. 

Places of influence in our greater noncommercial organizations 
are, however, open mainly to those who have acquired prestige in 
some other field. The governors of universities are selected partly 
on the basis of their business successes. A recent analysis of the 
governing boards of settlement houses in New York City shows that 
they are made up of people with prestige in business and professional 
life, as well as some leisure and the ability to contribute something 
to the budget. 

It would be interesting to know just how significant these offices 
appear to the people who fill them; and further, to whom they regard 
themselves responsible for the discharge of their functions. Apart 
from that question, it is of importance that these offices are by- 
products of achievements of another kind. They are prerogatives 
and responsibilities acquired incidentally; it might even be said that 
they are exercised ex officio or ex statu. 

The interlocking of the directorates of educational, charitable, 
and other philanthropic agencies is due perhaps not so much to a 
cabal as to the very fact that they are philanthropic. Philanthropy, 
as we know it, implies economic success; it comes late in a career. 
It may come only in the second generation of success. But when it 
does come, it is quite as much a matter of assuming certain preroga- 
tives and responsibilities in the control of philanthropic institutions 
as of giving money. These prerogatives and responsibilities form 
part of the successful man’s conception of himself and part of the 
world’s expectation of him." 


Another line of career characteristic of our society and its institu- 


™ Kennedy, Farra, and Associates, Social Settlements in New York, chap. xiv; T. 
Veblen, The Higher Learning in America, p. 72 et passim. 

*8 The Junior League frankly undertakes to train young women of leisure for their 
expected offices in philanthropic agencies. 
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tional organization is that which leads to the position of “‘execu- 
tive.” It is a feature of our society that a great many of its functions 
are carried out by corporate bodies. These bodies must seek the ap- 
proval and support of the public, either through advertising or 
propaganda. Few institutions enjoy such prestige and endowments 
that they can forege continued reinterpretation of their meaning and 
value to the community. This brings with it the necessity of having 
some set of functionaries who will act as promoters and propa- 
gandists as well as administrators. Even such a traditional profes- 
sion as medicine and such an established organization as the Roman 
Catholic church must have people of this sort. By whatever names 
they be called, their function is there and may be identified. 

Sometimes, as in the case of executive secretaries of medical as- 
sociations, these people are drawn from the ranks of the profession. 
In other cases they are drawn from outside. University presidents 
have often been drawn from the clergy. In the Y.M.C.A. the chief 
executive officer is quite often not drawn from the ranks of the 
“secretaries.’’ But whether or not that be the case, the functions of 
these executive officers are such that they do not remain full col- 
leagues of their professional associates. They are rather liaison 
officers between the technical staff, governing boards, and the con- 
tributing and clientele publics. Their technique is essentially a po- 
litical one; it is much the same whether they act for a trade associa- 
tion, the Y.M.C.A., a hospital, a social agency, or a university. 
There is, indeed, a good deal of competition among institutions for 
men who have this technique, and some movement of them from 
one institution to another. They are also men of enthusiasm and 
imagination. The institution becomes to them something in which 
dreams may be realized."® 

These enthusiastic men, skilled in a kind of politics necessary in 
a philanthropic, democratic society, often come to blows with the 

%6 The reports made by the American Association of University Professors on con- 
flicts between professors and college presidents sometimes reveal in an interesting way 
the characteristics of both and of the offices they fill. See Bulletin of the American Associ- 
ation of University Professors, XXI (March, 1935), 224-66, “The University of Pitts- 
burgh”; XIX (November, 1933), 416-38, “Rollins College.” 


See also Bartlett, Hogan, and Boyd, The Y.M.C.A. Executive Secretary, for discus- 
sion of the activities, technique, and selection of these officers. 
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older hierarchical organization of the institutions with which they 
are connected. Therein lies their importance to the present theme. 
They change the balance of power between the various functioning 
parts of institutions. They change not only their own offices but 
those of others. 

Studies of certain other types of careers would likewise throw light 
on the nature of our institutions—as, for instance, the road to po- 
litical office by way of fraternal orders, labor unions, and patriotic 
societies. Such careers are enterprises and require a kind of mobil- 
ity, perhaps even a certain opportunism, if the person is to achieve 
his ambitions. These ambitions themselves seem fluid, rather than 
fixed upon solid and neatly defined objectives. They are the oppo- 
sites of bureaucratic careers, in which the steps to be taken for ad- 
vancement are clearly and rigidly defined, as are the prerogatives 
of each office and its place in the official hierarchy.’’ It may be that 
there is a tendency for our social structure to become rigid, and thus 
for the roads to various positions to be more clearly defined. Such 
a trend would make more fateful each turning-point in a personal 
career. It might also require individuals to cut their conceptions of 
themselves to neater, more conventional, and perhaps smaller 
patterns. 

However that may be, a study of careers—of the moving perspec- 
tive in which persons orient themselves with reference to the social 
order, and of the typical sequences and concatenations of office— 
may be expected to reveal the nature and “‘working constitution” 
of a society. Institutions are but the forms in which the collective 
behavior and collective action of people go on. In the course of a 
career the person finds his place within these forms, carries on his 
active life with reference to other people, and interprets the meaning 
of the one life he has to live. 

McGILL UNIVERSITY 


17 Mannheim would limit the term “career” to this type of thing. Career success, he 
says, can be conceived only as Amtskarriere. At each step in it one receives a neat pack- 
age of prestige and power whose size is known in advance. Its keynote is security; the 
unforeseen is reduced to the vanishing-point (“Uber das Wesen und die Bedeutung des 
wirtschaftlichen Erfolgstrebens,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sosial politik, LXIII 
[1930], 458 ff.). 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE’ 
E. B. REUTER 


ABSTRACT 


The belief is general that the adolescent period is one of great internal turmoil and 
external disorder resulting, immediately and inevitably, from physiological develop- 
ment. The prevalence of adolescent disorder seems to be exaggerated, and a biological 
explanation of such disorder as exists seems to be untenable. The behavior phenomena 
of the adolescent years seem to be culturally determined, but the period has not been 
studied on the sociological level and the adolescent area of Ash generat meso is very 
imperfectly understood. An approach to the sociological study of the adolescent world 
may be made by way of the literary behavior of the members. These data are abun- 
dant, easily accessible, and highly enlightening. 


I 


In contemporary American thought the view prevails generally 
that the second decade of life is one of great personal distress and 
social disorder. The period is currently described as one of “‘storm 
and stress,”’ and as a time of emotional chaos and turmoil: “The 
adolescence that occurs without stress and strain is too unusual to 
be called normal.” Outwardly, the years are said to be marked by 
social disorder and misconduct; erratic behavior is assumed to be the 
normal expectation. 

The rough temporal coincidence of physical adolescence and the 
body of somewhat distinctive behavior that marks the period of 
character formation and personality integration gives rise to the idea 
of a causal relation; the one is commonly if not generally assumed or 
asserted to be a function of the other. The emotional instability and 
erratic behavior said to characterize the age period are asserted to be 
mental and social results of the physiological changes of puberty; 
the physiological changes are said to have, normally and inevitably, 
“definite emotional concomitants which result in erratic behavior.” 

But neither of the positions just stated—the idea that the ado- 
lescent years are normally ones of great conflict and turmoil, and 
the idea that such behavior disorder as is manifested in the second 
decade of life is an expression of physiological changes going on in 

* The author is indebted to the Social Science Research Council for financial as- 


sistance in research on adolescent documents. This paper is an incidental product of 
that research. 
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the organism—may be accepted without critical examination. In 
spite of wide popular acceptance, neither is self-evident; in spite of 
extensive literature directed to the establishment of the positions, 
neither has been demonstrated. 


II 


The amount of personal and social disorder erupted in the second 
decade of life is apparently somewhat grossly exaggerated. Some 
degree of disorganization in the adolescent years is to be expected 
and seems to be everywhere present. Every culture group contains 
a percentage of defective and divergent individuals who are pre- 
destined to failure in times of crisis. Due to the complexity of life 
and the rapid pace of social change in the modern world, the per- 
centage of personal disorganization is high in all groups; an increased 
amount of disorganization in the adolescent years is in accord with 
the general trend. 

The idea of great disturbance in the second decade of life arises 
in some part from the incompleteness of the objective observations. 
Failures come to attention. Workers in the court and the clinic, 
dealing with maladjusted and problem children, have a peculiarly 
limited range of observation and often acquire a distorted picture of 
normality. Much of the writing in the practical field is polemic in 
character; the reformatory bias seems in some cases to lead to a 
degree of exaggeration in the interests of a convincing presentation. 
The fiction and scenario writers stress the lurid and spectacular and 
so contribute to the spread and acceptance of a body of myth. As 
with other doctrines of popular currency, the belief in a period of 
stress and strain persists and grows through the fact that later writ- 
ers copy and embellish statements of their predecessors—repeat the 
errors of observation and inference of the earlier writers. 

In some measure, at least, the conception of adolescence as a time 
of disorder is imposed upon the data: the behavior seems to express 
a body of social expectation. A long established and well intrenched 
doctrine has an amazing power to determine observation and infer- 
ence. Shakespeare’s seven ages of man is, one would assume from 
the commentaries, widely accepted as more or less closely descriptive 
of human behavior in various stages of the life-cycle. In a similar 
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manner the effect of scientific patter is to distort observation by 
blinding indoctrinated individuals to what is present and patent. 
Moreover, social reality is itself in large measure molded into con- 
formity with expectation. The general view, for example, exploited 
by the comic strips and other folk literature, that children “drag 
unwillingly to school,” is probably in large measure directly con- 
trary to reality; such disinclination as may exist seems to be in large 
measure created in the child by the assumption of his elders that the 
disinclination exists. 

The assumption of a period of “flaming youth” appears in large 
measure to be the creator of such “flaming youth’ behavior as the 
younger generation manifests. The assumption creates the reality. 
It is necessary, consequently, to proceed with some caution in the 
observation and interpretation of the periods of life in order that 
observation be in terms of the primary reality rather than by defini- 
tion, and that distinction be observed between behavior that is genu- 
ine and the spurious coin that expresses conformity to expectation. 


III 

The position that the adolescent years are a time of great mental 
and social maladjustment is commonly accompanied by an explana- 
tion in biological terms; the disordered behavior is said to be a social 
expression of the period of sex maturation. If such dependent rela- 
tion obtains, three things will be found: (1) the mental disorder will 
appear in all children, (2) the physical adolescence and the social 
maladjustments will coincide or follow a uniform time sequence, and 
(3) the same characteristics will mark the age period in all civiliza- 
tions. Such seems not to be the case. 

It is perhaps obvious that adolescence is not always a turbulent 
period; common observation bears out the statement long ago made 
by Thorndike that in the majority of instances adolescence is a 
period of gradual adjustment to the demands of adult living and that 
it involves none of the erratic behavior commonly attributed to it. 
Developmental studies of children show that the transition from de- 
pendence on family to reliance on self is often made easily and with- 
out disorder. It is doubtless usual, even in the modern social order 
and urban civilization, for the child to be reconditioned to inde- * 
pendence without undue fumbling or other behavior distortions. 
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It is not clear that there is any invariable time relation between 
the physical and the social phenomena. The time intervals roughly 
coincide; both physical adolescence and personality integration fall 
somewhere between the eighth and the twenty-fifth years of life. 
But these statistical statements conceal more than they reveal. In 
the individual case, the adolescent period is brief; the period of social 
adjustment may be, and probably is, also typically brief. That both 
fall within a given ten- or fifteen-year interval does not establish 
either temporal coincidence or sequential relations. The time of one 
is biologically determined; the time of the other is fixed by the defini- 
tions of the social group. The time interval between puberty and 
adult responsibility may be brief or extended; in individual cases 
the two may coincide. In the modern cultures sexual maturity com- 
monly precedes the time when the group definitions demand re- 
sponsibility and adult behavior. But in some cases social adjustment 
on an adult level may coincide with or even precede the period of 
physical change. 

The culture data seem not to support the position that social 
behavior in the adolescent years is either spectacular or immediately 
related to sex maturation. Comparative studies seem to show the 
behavior phenomena in these years to be a function of the culture. 
There is apparently little evidence that the period is one of mental 
or social disorder in the so-called primitive groups where life and 
social organization are relatively simple and where a single set of 
culture patterns provides at most limited opportunities for diverse 
activities. The child participates in a measure in the adult activities 
from an early age; puberty is not the beginning of a new life so much 
as it is a fuller incorporation into the adult society and interests. In 
the oriental societies—as apparently in the ancient world—the 
transition from childhood to adulthood seems to be of short duration 
and made without conflict. In the more rural areas today, as 
throughout the whole pioneer era, the period of adolescence appears 
to be one during which the individual is gradually incorporated into 
the adult society and brought to full and active participation in adult 
affairs rather than a time apart. 

The character of youth behavior is socially defined in each group, 
and more or less each class and level of society defines it in a some- 


ie 
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what distinctive way. Certain adjustments are expected, certain be- 
havior is enjoined; the degree of license or restraint considered ap- 
propriate depends upon the group. These social definitions and 
group expectations seem to determine the behavior that manifests 
itself at this as at other age periods. The group patterns set the 
standards of behavior; the growing child is coerced into the group 
mold and acquires incidentally or by inculcation the set of attitudes 
and standards of behavior that bring him into line with the required 
behavior norms. The degree and type of mental distress and social 
disorder that accompanies the process are matters of local incidence; 
they vary, on the one hand, with the nature of the social adjust- 
ments and the order of personal character demanded and, on the 
other hand, with the adequacy of the means employed to insure indi- 
vidual indoctrination and character formation. The variety of char- 
acter types and adjustments achieved in different times and cultures 
seems as numerous as the distinctive culture situations. 

It appears that the majority of individuals in the modern society 
make the transition from childhood to maturity without notable 
mental strain or social disorder. It also appears that the age at 
which the transition is made from the one status to the other differs 
widely from child to child within the society and apparently with- 
out direct determination by the time of sex maturation. The time of 
appearance, the nature, and the extent of maladjustment in the 
adolescent period vary with the group and culture and with the social 
class or economic stratum to which the individual belongs. This 
absence of uniformity and regularity in the appearance of mental dis- 
turbance and social maladjustment makes dubious if not untenable 
any explanation in biological terms of such disordered behavior as 
may appear. Apparently, the social behavior characteristic of ado- 
lescents in the modern urban culture is a function of the peculiar 
social situation—an expression of a given time and place, rather 
than a function of physical development. If this be true, it may be 
understood and controlled only as it is related to and analyzed in 
terms of the cultural situation in which it arises. 


IV 
The transition from the child to the adult status involves exten- 
sive and profound changes in the life-organization of the person. 


| 
| 
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The individual’s role in the social situation is in large measure re- 
versed; the whole habit system must be reformed. The complex of 
mental attitudes and the outlook on life must undergo parallel 
changes. The play activities and interests of the child must give 
way to those of a different pattern; the adjustments on the depend- 
ent, protected, and subordinate level must be replaced by adjust- 
ments on the basis of accepted responsibility. The transition is 
doubtless more difficult than the parallel problem in the simpler cul- 
tures, due to the greater complexity of values and the confusion of 
standards in the modern groups and to the fact that no body of 
training appropriate to the modern need has been developed or 
utilized. In the modern world, chief reliance is placed on the machin- 
ery adequate in the tribal types of social organization. 

In the culturally homogeneous group, the problem of adjustment 
is relatively simple. The accepted group norms define the good life; 
the patterns of behavior in every situation are explicitly defined. In 
the circumstances, it is necessary only to inculcate the group defini- 
tions—the standards, ideals, and attitudes. Any tendency to varia- 
tion is eradicated at its inception by the exercise of absolute author- 
ity. In the still existing primary groups where the unified attitudes 
and opinions support the social definitions, transition from the child 
to the adult status seems to be made with ease and completeness. 

In the modern situation there is inconsistency in the interpreta- 
tions of acceptable adolescent behavior on the part of parents and 
on the part of the social agencies and institutions and, consequently, 
on the part of adolescent individuals and groups. There is a rela- 
tively wide range of behavior patterns, of varying degrees of attrac- 
tiveness, among which choice must be made. There is no consensus 
on values and no consistency in adult behavior; moreover, there is 
gross discrepancy between the professed standards and the overt be- 
havior of adults in regard to practically every item of the social and 
moral code. In the absence of a dominant and clearly defined norm, 
the adolescent faces a particularly difficult adjustment problem. * 

In the present-day American society there is a lengthened period 
of preparation for the activities of adult life. This has in practice 
amounted to a prolongation of social adolescence. The whole ex- 
panding educational system—somewhat vague and sentimentalized 
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in character and for the most part not oriented toward the problem 
of preparation for adult living—has been substituted for and pre- 
cedes a functionally useful position in the group. The extension and 
partial enforcement of child-labor laws and the growth of compul- 
sory education have in large measure prevented the transition from 
being made at or before the physical changes of puberty. Within 
about a generation, the whole period of high-school education has, 
for a large percentage of the urban population, been inserted between 
the childhood and the adult activities. In the case of another con- 
siderable and increasing fraction of the population, college educa- 
tion comes before adult responsibilities are assumed or before serious 
attention is turned to professional or vocational training for adult 
activities. 

The changing character of the economic order has operated to the 
same end. The industrialized urban society has little or no place for 
the boy in his teens. The traditional social organization made pro- 
vision for the child in his dependent and early formative years and 
for the adult and responsible members; the system made no provision 
for an intermediate group. No intermediate group existed; indi- 
viduals fell with approximate completeness into the two age cate- 
gories and passed directly from the one into the other. In the mod- 
ern world, the lack of any real place or vital function leaves the 
adolescents in a position of tolerated parasitism. In the absence of 
opportunity for serviceable activity, youth turns to sport and other 
forms of restless and disorganizing behavior. The mushroom growth 
and the present inchoate character of the American educational sys- 
tem seem best understood as an incompleted folk adjustment to the 
condition created by a social and industrial development that left 
youth no useful place or function in the culture. In spite of volu- 
minous rationalization, no coherent educational philosophy in 
justification has yet appeared. 

In much of the modern Western world, pathos operates to extend 
the period of childhood irresponsibility far beyond the childhood 
years. The larger society, as well as the individual parents, tends 
to assume a somewhat sentimental attitude toward the adolescent, 
a tendency to protect him from the adult world and to prolong his 
childhood. The social institutions, particularly the family and the 
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school, operate to repress the tendency of the child toward auton- 
omy. The current parental attitude is a fear of altering childhood 
behavior patterns, especially in regard to sex and morals, in a dis- 
ordered world of rapidly changing standards. Other societies and 
other times have not been in a position to indulge themselves in 
these sentiments; they have tended to demand adult patterns of 
behavior, functionally useful activities, and attitudes of responsibil- 
ity at a much earlier age. When life is hard the mores are hard, and 
the child is defined in utilitarian terms and assumes the serious busi- 
ness of life at the time he has the ability to do so. 

In these and other ways, the trend of American culture has been 
toward a new segmentation of the individual life-history. It has cre- 
ated a new world between childhood and maturity. The individual, 
instead of gradually and easily forsaking the role of the child and 
assuming that of the adult, as seems to have been the historic ex- 
perience of the race, moves into a marginal world—an intermediate 
culture and body of experience between that of the child and the 
adult. In this adolescent world he is presently incorporated, as- 
similated to it, participates in its culture, and in time passes from it 
into the adult world. 


V 


An adolescent world—an area of human experience lying between 
childhood and adulthood and in a measure apart from each—ap- 
pears to be a phenomenon of our time and a product of our cultural 
organization. It is a growth within the inclusive social order in re- 
sponse to needs thwarted by the formal social structure or not readi- 
ly satisfied therein. Its character is determined by the traditional 
rules in relation to the changing external situation, particularly by 
the nature and adequacy of the coercive social institutions. As any 
other culture complex, it is essentially a system of collective defini- 
tions that creates a world apart; it is a body of conceptions in regard 
to rights and privileges, an indigenous and self-imposed system of 
standards, conventions, and expectations that influence or deter- 
mine behavior within the age group. 

Concerning this area of experience there is a dearth of objective 
information. There is almost no literature defining the sociological * 
phenomena of adolescence. There has been practically no scientific 
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research on the sociological level; the sociological reactions of the 
adolescents to the prevailing culture in which they are immersed are 
yet to be worked out. The literature contains a few valuable studies 
on limited aspects of the problem but there is no body of systematic 
research. In the subfield of juvenile delinquency, there have been 
some substantial and continuing studies resulting in the anomalous 
situation that at present there is more systematic knowledge of the 
deviants, the maladjusted, and the delinquent than there is of the 
normal. In consequence there is no standpoint for understanding 
deviant behavior or even for knowing that it is deviant; there is an 
absence of standards that would give meaning and validity to the 
studies of deviant behavior. 

The systematic exploitation of this neglected area of relationships 
would close a gap in the sociological system of thought and, at the 
same time, throw a flood of new light upon other areas of social inter- 
action. The absence of an adequate sociology of adolescence retards 
advance in certain related fields of scientific study, and retards the 
development of effective control techniques. Further advance in the 
field of child welfare, for example, is in a measure awaiting the de- 
velopment of a scientific child sociology. In the past—the same is 
largely true of the present—research in child welfare rested in major 
part on psychology. But research along these lines has reached the 
point of diminishing returns; the possibilities in this direction are 
about exhausted. Further advance depends upon a shift in point of 
view; on a change from the psychological area of research to the area 
of social relationships. The essential problems of child welfare re- 
search seem to lie in the area of social relations, an area which psy- 
chology, because of its point of view, is unable to exploit with profit. 
In the field of social practice, control may be achieved only on the 
basis of an understanding of the normal processes of social ado- 
lescence which, in turn, may come only (1) through an immediate 
and detailed examination of the behavior phenomena of the period 
and (2) through the integration of the findings into an inclusive sys- 
tem of relationships. Until there is an adequate social analysis avail- 
able to provide a scientific basis for control procedures and tech- 
niques, the practical workers must, of necessity, depend upon rule of 
thumb and common-sense procedures or rely upon other disciplines 
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whose formulations are of necessity pseudoscientific, since the 
disciplines are tangent only when not entirely foreign to the control 
problems involved. 

There is a need to see the behavior of adolescents as an inevitable 
part of a total cultural situation. The central problem for socio- 
logical research is the definition of the essential relationships of the 
adolescent world—the development of the person, from the stand- 
point of the group relationships that determine his behavior, from 
childhood to adulthood—and the resulting schemes of life which 
objectify the integration of the social experience. A systematic 
examination of adolescence would require that the problem be 
broken down into its three major subdivisions: (1) an analysis of the 
processes in the transition from childhood to adolescence, (2) a de- 
tailed examination of the nature of the adolescent world and culture 
to which adjustment is made, and (3) an analysis of the processes 
through which the youth emerges from the adolescent world and 
is assimilated to and incorporated in the adult realm of experience. 


VI 

A satisfactory understanding of the child in the second decade of 
life requires some detailed knowledge in terms of the general culture 
of the group, area, or social class. The period and its characteristics 
are socially determined; adolescent behavior is whatever the group 
decides adolescence should be. The status and role of the child are 
highly variant from culture to culture. Hence, comparative cultural 
studies of the ways in which groups severally define the adolescent 
period are necessary to genuine and comprehensive research on a 
social level. Knowledge of the demands of adult groups on ado- 
lescents in terms of enforced behavior, expected achievement, im- 
posed responsibility, and other types of discipline, the nature and 
degree of exclusion from group knowledge and practice, the types of 
moral and intellectual indoctrination, and other factors operating 
on a fundamental level to condition behavior to the group pattern, 
as well as the areas of freedom and the negative and disorganizing 
factors in group structure, is essential and in a measure prerequisite 
to adequate sociological analysis. 

But fundamental sociological study requires in addition that the 
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world be seen from the point of view of the persons involved in and 
going through the process of character formation and personality 
development. It is necessary not only to know the status and role of 
the adolescent in the culture but also to know the child’s conception 
of his status and role—that is, to know his social personality. His 
behavior is in terms of his conceptions; in terms of his beliefs in re- 
gard to the attitudes of others toward him. It is necessary, therefore, 
to know not only the cultural imperatives and group definitions but 
to know also the child’s conception of them, of himself, and of his 
place in the system. 

An entrance to this social world is afforded by the literary be- 
havior of the adolescents. In their communication one with another, 
adolescents often carry on an extensive informal correspondence: 
they send numerous letters when separated for a period and, when in 
daily association, exchange innumerable notes either directly or 
through intermediaries. The need for expression or communication 
takes other forms: adolescents frequently keep diaries, compose 
poems addressed to themselves or others, write autobiographies, and 
prepare various other personal documents. The volume of such ma- 
terial frequently bulks large. 

This material is for the most part of an intimate and secret char- 
acter and highly tinged emotionally. The adolescent diary is not 
ordinarily designed to be read by others, and certainly it is not open 
to any except the confidants of the writer. The personal notes and 
letters, romantic and otherwise, are addressed to intimates. 

Nevertheless, accumulations of such material are often readily 
available for scientific study. Their personal character and the 
sentimental and emotional connotations frequently lead to their 
careful preservation. But very soon the personal relations giving rise 
to the correspondence and other recorded comments give way to new 
experiences and different attachments. At this point the documents 
lose their personal character and sentimental value; the adolescent 
becomes highly objective toward the earlier period. The documents 
are neglected and forgotten, and ultimately they are destroyed to 
provide storage space for a current cycle of records. In general the 
adolescent will willingly surrender his accumulated correspondence 
and, for a trifling sum or as an accommodation, secure other collec- 
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tions from personal friends and companions. While characteristical- 
ly unwilling to reveal data bearing on current experiences, the 
adolescents seem to have little or no sentiment in regard to earlier 
experiences and no further interest in their literary record. 

The character of this adolescent literature is trifling; the content 
from any unsympathetic standpoint is often silly. Nevertheless, an 
examination of such documents in the mass, or in any consecutive 
series, is highly revealing. The major part of the content of the 
documents deals with the relations of the adolescents with other 
members of their immediate social world. They give a body of in- 
formation in regard to adolescent interests and reactions, and an 
insight into the intimate life and personal attitudes not easily or 
otherwise obtainable. They appear to offer the only source of in- 
formation concerning the way the world looks to the adolescents. 

As illustrations of the information obtainable from these literary 
documents, a few random examples may be enumerated without 
discussion or elaboration. 

1. The writings of the adolescents often furnish a record of the 
objective activities, sometimes a remarkably complete and detailed 
record. They show something of the behavior of individuals—the 
interests with which they are preoccupied, and the ways in which 
they occupy their time. The differences in the interests and in the 
occupation of time between girls and boys are clearly set out. The 
documents commonly show for both sexes the activities definitely 
instigated and controlled by the various institutions, those less 
definitely and consciously conditioned by the culture group, and 
those definitely not social in origin and character. 

2. The contacts that the child makes are abundantly set out in 
the documents and the nature and type of interaction that they 
initiate are commonly evident from the records. They show the 
groups the child joins and the status he achieves in them, the emo- 
tional satisfaction he derives from the membership and status, and 
the significance that the contacts have in determining the conception 
he comes to have of himself, as well as the contacts beneficial and 
detrimental to his personal development. They show the patterns of ¢ 
the adolescent life-organization and the changes they undergo. 

3. The documents provide a record of the various groups in which 
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the adolescents have membership, as the home, the school, and the 
religious, recreational, and extracurricular school organizations. 
They give, also, information in regard to the spontaneous groupings 
that the adolescents form and the motives that lead to their forma- 
tion, the internal organization of these groups, and the function that 
they perform in the life-organization of the child. The variations in 
the groupings in the adolescent world in relation to the class and 
other divisions of the society may be derived from a comparative 
examination of different series of documents. 

4. The run of attention in the adolescent groups is clearly evident 
from the things they talk and write about. A single continuous 
record shows the interests and the factors that determine particular 
interests as well as the shift, change, and progress of interests. 

5. They give a record of definitions of social situations character- 
istic of the adolescent groups. They show the mores of the group, 
the demands and compulsions of the adolescent world, and the 
codes of behavior. From them the variation in standards and atti- 
tudes in adolescent groups in various environments are somewhat 
easily observed. They are a source of information concerning the 
values, as of the relative importance of the various values in the en- 
vironment, which are characteristic of the adolescent world. 

6. The documents expose the techniques of control in the ado- 
lescent groups. The body of tradition defines at least implicitly 
what is expected of the newcomers. The records show what these 
standards are and how the behavior of newcomers is brought into 
conformity with them—how individuals are incorporated into the 
group and find place in the social order. 

7. The records seem to show the relative importance of the factors 
that fix the status of each individual in the group. 

8. In comment on social phenomena, the documents frequently 
give a direct expression of attitudes—or data and opinions from 
which attitudes may be inferred—toward the adult world, the social 
institutions and their functionaries, and the conventional standards. 
The recognition of adolescence as a world apart is frequently ap- 
parent in the tolerant attitudes toward excessive drinking, uncon- 
ventional sex relations, and other gross forms of adult behavior as 
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contrasted to the intolerant attitudes toward deviant behavior of 
other adolescents. 

9. The records show the problems that the individual faces as a 
member of the adolescent group as well as a member of the larger 
society. 

10. The documents frequently give explicit data on the nature of 
the conflicts in adolescent experience including those that arise be- 
tween the age groups as well as those that result from interaction 
within the adolescent world itself. 

11. The records show the adolescent adjustments and what de- 
termines them. The role played by the successes and failures of the 
adolescent in determining his adjustments, hence his later vocational 
placement and his ultimate position in the social order, is often 
clearly set out. The typical forms of compensation for failure in ado- 
lescent endeavors may be determined both directly from his state- 
ments and indirectly from his record of his behavior. 

12. The individual’s thoughts of the future are often presented at 
length. His interpretations, hopes, aspirations, anticipations, etc., 
show the gradual emergence of a philosophy of life. 

It would easily be possible to extend the list to several times its 
present length and to indicate a relatively large number of specific 
items. But the purpose here is to indicate the presence of a body of 
unexplored data bearing upon a significant problem rather than to 
explore in detail its content. The list represents only a random 
sampling of items, an enumeration rather than a classification, and is 
designed to suggest the type of problems on which the adolescent 
documents seem to throw some new light. From a collection of these 
self-recorded data of behavior and attitude, various facts and in- 
sights may be had that apparently may be had in no other way. 
And these facts and insights seem to be valuable if not indispensable 
for an understanding of adolescent phenomena. 
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ABSTRACT 


The documents written by adolescents show that the social aspect of the environ- 
ment forms the predominating interest of the period. Almost the entire bulk of the ma- 
terial may be utilized interpretively to show the changing nature of the individual social 
relationships and of the organization of the social field as a whole. A social analysis of 
this sort has necessitated a precise operational definition of the concepts of social dis- 
tance and of status, which, together with the concomitant emotion of the participants, 
are assumed as the variables involved in each relationship. This paper is a description 
of the method used in the interpretation of social distance. Seven mutually exclusive 
zones of social distance are assumed, each characterized by criteria objectively deter- 
minable from the raw data of adolescent rience. From within outward, these are 
called the zones of “the confidante,” “the intimate,” “the familiar,” ‘the acquaint- 
ance,” “active group participation,” “‘passive group membership,” and “‘spectatorship.” 
A key is given for the determination of social distance, as well as two illustrative dia- 
grams, which have been constructed in accordance with it from the diaries of two girls. 


From the sociological point of view, one of the most significant 
features of the adolescent period is the characteristic increase in the 
various phenomena of communication. Many individuals who are 
relatively inarticulate as children, and again as adults, express them- 


selves at length in speech and writing at this time. In the early 
months of adolescence diaries are begun that are usually discon- 
tinued and destroyed during the later stages of the maturing process. 
Letters and school notes appear in great numbers. Conversation is 
difficult or impossible to restrain, and the sublingual forms of com- 
munication receive a new attention. Adolescents are, furthermore, 
found to be much concerned not only with communication for its 
own sake but also with its implications and unspoken meanings. 
The written materials of the period are easily obtained and offer 
an almost inexhaustible source of data concerning psychological atti- 
tudes and social development, but their full interpretation is diffi- 
cult. Conspicuous phenomena, such as the attitude toward the 
other sex or overt conflict with institutions or persons, are easily 
isolated from the mass of recorded experience and have been over- 
emphasized for that reason; but the bulk of the material remains un- 
illuminated. The need which produces the documents is so brief in 
duration, so quickly outgrown and forgotten by the individual, that 
428 
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anything other than a completely objective analysis is ineffective or 
misleading. 

A preliminary sentence-by-sentence analysis of adolescent docu- 
ments shows that over 95 per cent of the content deals in some way 
with the other persons in the social environment. Further analysis 
indicates that it is only the interaction of the writer with these per- 
sons which receives attention. The adolescent is found to be con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the activities, emotions, and social 
behavior which define his relationship to many, though not all, of 
the other members of his social environment. It is interesting to 
note that certain of these members, who are known to be present, 
receive no attention whatever. It becomes apparent that the key 
to the understanding of these adolescent documents lies in the study 
of the social relationships of the period. This is exactly what one 
might have expected theoretically. 

The opening of the adolescent period finds the child a dependent 
and subordinate individual within the parental family group. His 
role is simple and irresponsible; his status is correspondingly inferior. 
At the end of the adolescent period the individual is found inde- 
pendent of the parental group and ready to assume the responsibili- 
ties upon which the superior status in his own new family group de- 
pend. Thus the process of adolescence involves a relatively rapid 
shift from the one group to another and a diametric reversal of 
status. This process necessitates a new relationship to every indi- 
vidual within the social environment. The study of the social 
changes of adolescence is thus, in essence, a study of the relationships 
set up between individuals. 

As seen from the outside, the understanding of any relationship 
existing between individuals at any given time demands the use of 
two central concepts: that of social distance, and that of status. If 
these two concepts are to have anything other than a vague inter- 
pretive usefulness, they must be precisely defined in terms of the 
raw data of behavior itself so that evaluations of more and less, at 
least, may be directly determined. Operations of this sort are, as a 
matter of common sense, performed daily by everyone in the course 
of all social contacts. Every person knows with some degree of pre- 
cision the social distance and relative status relationship existing be- 
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tween himself and everyone with whom he has contact. He has 
learned how to interpret the behavior of others toward himself in 
these terms, and his own behavior is consequently such as he con- 
siders proper under the circumstances. As operational concepts, 
social distance and status are fundamental to the understanding and 
control of the individual’s social world. Such interpretations are, 
however, in some measure skills, with the learning of which ado- 
lescents are found to be much concerned. 

From the inside the most conspicuous and important considera- 
tion in a relationship is the emotion resulting from contact. How- 
ever, only when the emotional concomitant is overtly expressed 
does it become part of the behavior data available for objective 
analysis. 

If the variations in social distance are indicated in a horizontal 
plane and those of status in a vertical, then the social world of any 
individual, taken as central, is represented by a sphere in which 
each of the members of his social environment occupies a definite 
and assignable point position at any given time. These points are 
continually shifting and changing under the impact of renewed con- 
tacts, but particularly is this true during adolescence, when all rela- 
tionships are characteristically in a state of flux. 

The present study is the result of an effort to translate data taken 
from adolescent written materials into terms of social distance as 
represented in a horizontal plane, along with a record of such emo- 
tions as receive expression. For this particular problem the status 
of the interacting individuals is assumed to be equal and is conse- 
quently disregarded as a factor. A full solution of the entire problem 
of adolescent relationships and their progressive change will, of 
course, demand also a study of the effects of varying status and of 
the interplay of social distance, status, and emotion together. 

The data for the two diagrams shown as illustrations here were 
taken from a two-week period in the diaries of two girls similar in 
many respects. Both were good looking and, as their school grades 
indicated, were of superior intelligence. Both were from unbroken 
families of good professional standing, and both attended large pub- 
lic high schools in urban environments. One of them had an only 
brother, and the other an only sister. 
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With each of these girls as central a circle was described represent- 
ing the social field. On the basis of considerable study of the ma- 
terials, this field is assumed to be divided into seven concentric zones 
of social distance, each of which is characterized by its own objective- 
ly identifiable and conventionalized types of behavior. The inter- 
pretation of the raw behavior as given, in terms of these social dis- 
tances, must depend upon a familiarity with the particular conven- 
tions of the group to which the individual belongs. A certain type of 
behavior may have one sort of significance in one group and a differ- 
ent meaning in another. In this particular study the data for the 
necessary insight into the customs of the social world in question are 
furnished by the extensive accounts of it as written by the ado- 
lescents themselves. 

The seven zones of increasing social distance have been named as 
follows: I, the confidante; II, the intimate; III, the familiar; IV, 
the acquaintance; V, the zone of active group participation; VI, the 
zone of passive group membership; and VII, the social world beyond 
this field which is that of spectatorship and involves no character- 
istic interaction. 

The key, as given here, is a tentative scheme for the interpreta- 
tion of the data in terms of the social distances of these seven 
zones. The major determining variables are taken as (1) the fre- 
quency, extent, and cause of the contact; (2) the content and man- 
ner of the verbal communication; (3) the type and importance of the 
sublingual elements in the communication; and (4) the rights and 
privileges characterizing relationships in each zone. 

Thus, for example, the relationships of Zone I are characterized 
by a conscious selection of the one or two who are to serve as con- 
fidantes. The characterizing activity is a “revealing” type of con- 
versation, the content of which deals significantly with the relation- 
ship itself, or with the hopes and fears, successes and failures, which 
may imperil the status of the individual. There is a tendency to 
physical contact of the caressing type, which, together with the 
privilege of talking about one’s self, may be regarded as one of the 
rights of the relationship. The emotional tone is felicitous. 

It may be objected that in some cases the relationship of the con- 
fidante is almost entirely one-sided and unreciprocated, in which 
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cases the relationship as a whole should not occupy the inner zone. 
In these cases the status of the interacting individuals is found to be 
unlike, and, as stated before, this study is confined to relationships 
in which the status may be regarded as equal. 

The most characteristic diagnostic feature of the second zone is 
the frequency of the contacts, either with or without a factor of con- 
scious selection. Intimacies within the childhood family group, for 
example, are more or less fortuitous, while those in the school group 
are much more selective. Because of the indeterminacy of this ele- 
ment, selectivity is not a criterion of the relationship of intimacy. 
The important factor is the considerable area of group overlap which 
automatically produces frequent contacts characterized by a spon- 
taneous and relatively uncensored communication of the responses 
to the immediate activities and interests of the moment. The con- 
versation concerns the trivialities and minutiae of everyday life. The 
“deeper” regions of feeling are not touched. The accompanying 
emotion is matter of fact and unexpressed except at such times as the 
relationship is undergoing change of distance or status. Although 
the rights and privileges in this zone are many, the satisfactions are 
somewhat neutralized by the fact that such privileges are reciprocal. 
The individual may make demands, but he must also grant privi- 
leges. 

Stable relationships which combine the characteristics of both 
the confidante and of the intimate are the closest possible. 

Zone III, that of the familiar, is of particular significance in the 
interpretation of adolescent behavior because it is the zone of the 
relationships resulting from the intense group consciousness of early 
adolescence. It is essentially an unstable zone of transition both as 
to time and personnel. Familiars have a tendency at this time to 
pass inward to the zone of intimacy or outward to mere acquaint- 
anceship. The exaggerated need for a group of familiars is soon out- 
grown, and the zone is relatively unimportant during both child- 
hood and adulthood. Diagram I shows a typical arrangement of 
individuals in this zone during the phase of generalized interest in 
members of the opposite sex. The conversation which character- 
izes interaction at this distance is almost empty of content at this 
period. The slang, expletives, profanity, and frequent obscenity 
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which mark it are the despair of teachers and parents. However, the 
need from which these phenomena arise is usually of brief duration. 

Zone IV, that of the acquaintance, is shown as broader than the 
others, containing, as it does, the residuum of all former contacts. 
There may be considerable radial variation in behavior within this 
zone, some figures clearly being drawn inward toward the center, 
others passing out toward the periphery, where the relationship con- 
sists of little else than a simple greeting during brief accidental con- 
tacts. 

The boundary between the zone of the acquaintance and that of 
the familiar may be regarded as highly permeable, to use Lewin’s 
idea. Membership between the two zones shifts rapidly back and 
forth during adolescence, or the familiars of one day may suddenly 
be lost to the further limits of acquaintanceship never to return 
again, though the physical conditions of contact have remained un- 
changed. 

Between Zones IV and V there is a distinct break in the interpre- 
tive criteria. Zone V is that in which the relationships are dominated 
by organized group activities and are of a secondary nature, as op- 
posed to the primary contacts of the first four zones. Conversation 
and activities are directed toward the furtherance of group ends 
and are impersonal and formal in nature. Personalities which seek 
their satisfaction and expression in this zone are dominated by the 
wish for recognition. 

The behavior characterizing the relationships of Zone VI is en- 
tirely formalized and conventionalized. Individual contacts at this 
distance are rarely mentioned in adolescent documents. Only the 
group as such is of interest. Since there is no active participation in 
the group, interaction is reduced almost to zero. An example of 
social behavior in this zone would be that of an adolescent who at- 
tends church as a member but enters into none of the activities con- 
nected with it. Some members vf schoolroom classes are essentially 
in this zone. 

The position of all the figures given in the accompanying diagrams 
was determined by means of this interpretation of the data. For 
convenience the boys were all put on the left half of the diagram 
and the girls on the right. 
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The diaries furnish, in addition, many significant details of the 
relationships. It may, for example, be determined whether the re- 
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corded interest in a given figure is based on real contacts and activi- 
ties, or on thought, or on daydreaming, and what may be the nature 
of the accompanying emotion. Such details are represented by ar- 
rows appended to the individual symbols, with plus or minus signs 
indicating whatever emotion is expressed. Arrows on the inside of 
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the individual figures indicate that the recorded contacts were initi- 
ated by that individual toward the central figure; arrows on the 
outside show that the initiative was taken by the central figure 
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toward the individual in question. In each case the length of the 
arrow is proportional to the number of contacts, and its direction 
shows whether the underlying wish was for a greater or less social 
distance. 

Conflict in any relationship is implied either in the fluctuation 
of emotion, as illustrated by one of the figures on the left of the 
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Mary field in Diagram I, or by the opposition of the direction of the 
arrows indicating divergence of wish, as in some of the figures in 
the Ann field of Diagram II. It might be said, in passing, that in 
general all adolescent documents show less overt emotional expres- 
sion and conflict than had been expected. 

Persons whose position in the field depends upon thought proc- 
esses or daydreaming, rather than upon real contact and shared 
activities, are symbolized in the diagrams by an extra circle or halo. 
They may show no real contacts whatever, and are, as a matter of 
fact, many times completely outside the social field of interaction. 
They represent the idealized symbolic persons who exercise an in- 
fluence out of all proportion to their real contacts and social dis- 
tance. They may be regarded as eccentrics in the field. Occasional- 
ly the additional circle indicates a lingering feeling of conflict, as in 
the country-club dinner of the Ann field. On this occasion she felt 
conspicuous and unhappy because everyone had a “date” but her- 
self. The dinner became the text for considerable thought as to 
social values, with the appearance of the negative emotion of with- 
drawal. 

In addition to these details of the relationships themselves, it is 
also possible to record their institutional setting, as shown by the 
radial divisions of the diagrams. The relative importance of home, 
school, church, or of organized and adult controlled activities, as 
opposed to the spontaneous adolescent groups, are shown up in this 
way. 

By means of this method of interpreting the original data, it has 
been found possible to record almost the entire bulk of the material 
into an immediately usable form. Individual personalities thus re- 
ceive a new definition and understanding in terms of their surround- 
ing social fields. 

A comparison of the two diagrams shown here may serve to 
demonstrate this point. The Mary field indicates the predominance 
of primary contacts in the zone of familiarity with members of the 
opposite sex. The arrows, as appended to these figures, show that 
the boys have made the advances to her and not she to them, and 
that her interest in them is in general not that of mere wishfulness 
but is based upon many real contacts. In one case, however, it will 
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be seen that a certain boy with whom she has a single contact is the 
object of considerable thought and comment in her diary, and is 
consequently shown with a halo. Figures such as this become the 
nuclei for later conflict or romance. Their social distance is quite 
certain to change in one direction or the other, with the generation of 
emotion. The rapid shifts of emotion of adolescents are probably 
connected with changes in the relative status and position of such 
figures. 

The Mary field is that of the typical popular girl of sixteen. It 
may be taken as the ideal of organization toward which many, if 
not most girls, of that age aspire. The dominating principle might 
be considered as a wish for recognition in the field of response. 

The Ann field, on the other hand, is shown as almost empty of 
familiar relationships, especially with boys, while the center of activ- 
ity and interest lies in the zone of the secondary contacts of group 
participation. For this reason school and church are much more im- 
portant in the Ann field than in that of Mary, whose home is the 
center of her social activities. However, the members of Ann’s im- 
mediate family are found still occupying the central zones at a period 
when ordinarily the childhood family is no longer a subject of inter- 
est or attention. The relationship to the mother actually deepened 
at adolescence, and she became the confidante and symbol of perfect 
womanhood. The satisfactory home life on the intimate level may 
have helped to free the energies of this girl for the high degree of 
group leadership shown on her diagram. She afterward became the 
outstanding leader in a large university, independent in emotion 
and act of the more adolescent compulsions toward conformity. It 
is significant that her interest in the zones of groups and group pur- 
poses is on the level of real, active participation, while her interest in 
the more intimate zones is idealistic and largely on the thought 
level. Her mother is her ideal woman; the minister is the ideal man; 
the minister’s son, whom she barely knew, is the ideal young man; 
and the minister’s daughter is the ideal girl of her own age. Each 
of these figures, as described in the diary, is characterized by a lively 
social consciousness and conscience of the same type as her own. The 
Ann diagram shows an extreme form of the field of social leadership. 

The Mary and Ann diagrams represent the adjustment of two 
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different personalities to similar circumstances, both psychological 
and social. The emotional tone of both diaries is distinctly zestful 
and happy. Both adjustments are felicitous. There are very few 
expressions of distaste or unhappiness in either. As might be ex- 
pected, such conflicts as Mary records are with individual boys in 
the zone of familiarity, while the only conflict recorded at this time 
by Ann was that of the country-club dinner already mentioned, at 
which she felt the pattern of her life to be at variance with that 
thought proper by the other members of the group. The Mary pat- 
tern, and not the Ann, is the ideal of the period. 

A comparison of several diagrams drawn up according to this 
scheme has served to accentuate the close interdependency of social 
distance, status, and emotion. It would seem that when the factor 
of status in the relationship existing between individuals in contact 
undergoes change, emotion is concomitantly generated. When this 
emotion is one of pleasure and felicity, the social distance tends to be 
shortened; if of distaste or dissatisfaction, it tends to be lengthened. 
Conversely, the overt expression of emotion, as aroused by social 
contact, is an indication of a changing status and a tendency toward 
a change of social distance. In general the only consciously defined 
element in a relationship is the accompanying emotion; hence the 
emphasis on likes and dislikes in social relationships, with their im- 
plication of impending change in social distance. 

The method is especially adapted for use in the study of the ado- 
lescent period because of the rapid changes in all the relationships 
at that time and the difficulty in appraising their several roles cor- 
rectly. The construction of a considerable number of such diagrams, 
representing the progressive changes in the relationships of a number 
of adolescents, should make it possible to show rather definitely the 
optimum or typical organization of the social field at the various 
stages of the adolescent process. Divergences from this standard 
would be immediately perceptible and might give some additional 
insight into the specific problems of unadjusted individuals. Points 
of conflict take on a new significance when seen in relation to the or- 
ganization of the entire field. The diagrams serve to show the per- 
sonality in its true light, as a function of the social environment. 
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ABSTRACT 


Recent criticisms of cultural lag have attacked Ogburn’s concept on the ground 
that the direction of anpnens cannot be objectively determined, that whether ma- 
terial or nonmaterial culture is lagging depends on the values one brings to bear upon 
the situation. The answer to these criticisms centers upon the question whether me- 
chanical inventions have become the pace-setters in change. If the speed of mechanical 
change exceeds that of social change, as it does at present, then adjustment, in an 
interrelated society, must take place in the direction of the pace-setter. Hence, adjust- 
ment entails (1) understanding change and its consequences, (2) understanding the re- 
sistances to change, and (3) either controlling change or overcoming the resistances to 


it, or both. 

For the past few years the concept of lag has been under fire. 
A factor which probably provoked the attack was the Recent Social 
Trends publication in which lag was given prominence as one of the 
keys to the interpretation of the disorganized state of society. 

Whatever may have been the inciting cause of the recent attack, 
at least since the spring of 1934, three articles and two books have 
appeared devoting more or less space to critical comment on Og- 
burn’s concept. All of these have this in common: They take issue 
with Ogburn’s idea of adjustment implied in his conception of lag. 


A STATEMENT OF THE CONCEPT 


It will be remembered that, according to Ogburn, cultural lag 
arises from three observable phenomena: (1) the various parts of 
culture are changing, some parts because of invention or discovery 
changing more rapidly than others; (2) because these parts are inter- 
related, a change in one part necessitates (‘‘occasions’’) similar 
changes in other parts; and (3) the delay of those parts that change 
slowly in making the adjustments to those that change more rapidly 
is lag. It is Ogburn’s inference, which he demonstrates, that this 
condition produces maladjustments which can be overcome only by 
taking up the slack in the period of adjustment.’ 


* W. F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York: Viking Press, 1922), Part IV. 
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CRITICISMS 


As already suggested, most of the critical reactions center upon 
Ogburn’s use of the word “adjustment.” The earliest of these was 
expressed by J. W. Woodard in an article on “Critical Notes on the 
Culture Lag Concept.’? He begins by challenging the objective na- 
ture of the concept. Its subjectivity is indicated, declares Woodard, 
by the fact that 


there could be marshalled a rather formidable body of opponents who would 
maintain that the conditions which we describe as maladjustment... . are 
themselves the desirable conditions; and that these conditions should be con- 
tinued rather than altered if we would avoid an even greater maladjustment .3 


In other words, that which Ogburn labels as adjustment to change, 
implies Woodard, might by others be regarded as no adjustment at 
all. What one calls adjustment depends on his point of view. Quot- 
ing him further: 


For the definition of genuine social adjustment is not easy. That is, over 
against conservation measures [which Ogburn considers adjustment to changing 
conditions] with adequate supply of forests is placed a “‘calling for’’ of retention 
of individual rights of property and initiative, with or without adequate forests. 
Over against adequate care of the worker [adjustment in Ogburn’s illustration] 
is placed adequate remuneration to the entrepreneur and to the stockholder 
and adequate safeguarding of rights of property, investments and individual 
liberty. Over against a family adjusted to the economic milieu [considered 
desirable by Ogburn] is placed a family adjusted to so-called “spiritual”’ values 
conceived to be more important than the material adjustments involved. 
Essentially the same may be said of the other categories. There would be any- 
thing but unanimity with regard to them, and little possibility of that objec- 
tive proof which “strict” science demands. 

The subjective nature of the culture lag concept thus cannot be escaped. 
And it is very interesting that, after we have kicked the “‘concept”’ progress out 
of the front door, we should find it returning in scientific disguise by a rear 
entrance. For we must now see that the term culture lag, unless very cautiously 
used, not only presumes to tell us what changes are “‘called for,’”’ what changes 
“ought” to have come about, and so on, but tells us the exact point at which 
they “should have’ come about. Thus it is scarcely too much to say that the 
average example of culture lag not merely presumes to say what progress is 
but presumes to tell us how much we have had, how much we ought to have 
had, and when.‘ 


2 Social Forces, XII, No. 3 (March, 1934), 388-98. 
3 Ibid., p. 390. 4 Ibid. 
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The assertion that Ogburn’s exposition of the concept presumes 
to tell the exact point at which adjustment “should have” come 
about may be dismissed at once as unwarranted in the light of 
Ogburn’s own statement: “‘It is difficult to locate exactly the points 
a and b.’’> What interests us more is the implication that to deter- 
mine what is an adjustment or, first, whether there should be an 
adjustment is an evaluative matter and therefore subjective. 

S. C. Gilfillan in his recent book, The Sociology of Invention, also 
reflects this same reaction to the lag concept. He writes: 

If we seek an objective, permanent, and scientific criterion for what situa- 
tions embody lag and so ought to produce tensions we shall be disappointed. 
We can never be sure that a situation is without lag, adjusted; because we can 
never be sure that an immediate better adjustment could not be devised.® 

From a somewhat different angle W. D. Wallis, in an article for 
Sociology and Social Research, directed his attention to the same 
question. If one were to consider the factors in any situation, Wallis 
suggests, he would discover “not that there is no lag, but, on the 
contrary, that lag is almost ubiquitous, and, moreover, works both 
ways.” Therefore “the manner in which it works depends on the 
basis of selection.”’? To show explicitly what he means, Wallis al- 
ludes to the discussion of M. M. Willey and S. A. Rice on “Agen- 
cies of Communication” in the Recent Social Trends study. In their 
consideration of the automobile and concrete road building they 
point out that the automobile has made possible a direct flow of 
traffic across the country. But there are still in the way of this di- 
rect flow of traffic, in a number of places, “legalistic survivals” call- 
ing for local and not central care of roads. This local autonomy over 
road building was once sufficient for horse-and-buggy and dirt- 
road tactics but is no longer adequate for national and state high- 
way systems. The authors conclude that administrative responsi- 
bility for road building should be centralized and that the lagging 
legalistic survivals of local autonomy should be overcome as quick- 
ly as possible.® 


5 Op. cit., p. 207. 
6 The Sociology of Invention (Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1935), pp. 151-52 
(interpretations also deduced from personal interview with the author). 


7“The Concept of Lag,”’ Sociology and Social Research, XIX, No. 5 (May-June, 
1935), 405. 


§ Recent Social Trends (New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1933), pp. 176-77. 
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Wallis reacts to this suggestion critically. What lag is in this situa- 
tion, he asserts, depends on what one’s values are. If the needs of 
larger areas are made the basic factor, then the practice of local 
autonomy is a lag in adjustment to those needs. 

If, however, one starts with the assumption that the needs of local com- 
munities are of primary importance and should be respected by the larger ad- 


ministrative unit, the lag is of a different nature. When values are involved, the 
character of the lag is determined by the observer’s standpoint. 


In a footnote to his article Wallis refers to Lewis Mumford’s Technics 
and Civilization with the comment that here he finds, after writing 
his article, practically the same criticism of the implications in lag. 
Of all the writers mentioned Mumford states the case most strong- 
ly. He has no scientific compunctions against using ethical ter- 
minology, and it is in such terms that he evaluates Ogburn’s thesis. 


In all these efforts to attack, to resist, or to retreat from the machine the 
observer may be tempted to see nothing more than the phenomenon that Pro- 
fessor W. F. Ogburn has described as the “‘cultural lag.’”’ The failure of ‘‘adjust- 
ment” may be looked upon as a failure of art and morals and religion to change 
with the same degree of rapidity as the machine and to change in the same direc- 
tion. 

This seems to me an essentially superficial interpretation. For one thing, 
change in a direction opposite to the machine may be as important in ensuring 
adjustment as change in the same direction, when it happens that the machine 
is taking a course that would, unless compensated, lead to human deterioration 
and collapse. For another thing, this interpretation regards the machine as an 
independent structure, and it holds the direction and rate of change assumed 
by the machine as a norm, to which all other aspects of human life must con- 
form. In truth, interactions between organisms and their environments take 
place in both directions, and it is just as correct to regard the machinery of 
warfare as retarded in relation to the morality of Confucius as to take the 
opposite position.'® 


Mumford devotes an entire chapter to what he calls ‘“Compensa- 
tions and Reversions.’’* These are his labels for the resistances 
which human nature has developed in an effort to endure the all- 
pervading machine and its influence. Such resistances were and still 
are the “return to nature” and “the cultivation of nature for its 
own sake,” “romanticism,” finding refuge in the past (e.g., “the 

9 Wallis, op. cit., pp. 404-5. 

© Technics and Civilization (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934), pp. 316-17. 

Tbid., chap. vi. 
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classics”), and more distinctly crass and unprofitable behavior like 
sex perversions, dance manias, and the magnification of mass sport. 
All these are indications of the fact that human nature cannot stand 
the pace of the machine. Why, then, aggravate the condition by 
suggesting, as Ogburn does, that man must still further adjust to the 
machine to overcome lag! 

All this is reminiscent of the statement by a student of the writer 
who, when Chicago’s Near North Side was discussed in relation to 
the lag of institutions to change, wrote: 

Strictly speaking is cultural lag really always a lag? May not the old culture 
be better than a new adaptive culture? In the Near North Side may not the 
material culture be at fault rather than the inability of the churches to adapt 
themselves? In some instances the methods which the churches are using in 
trying to adapt themselves to material culture are no better and possibly worse 


than their old culture... .. The old philosophies if they are any good ought to 
control material culture and dominate it, or else what is their purpose? 


In considering Ogburn’s concept in the light of these foregoing 
criticisms a qualifying word should first be said. It should not be 
inferred that all the authors mentioned would indorse one another’s 
views. Wallis was the only one to refer with favor to Mumford’s 
point of view. It might even be said that both Woodard and Gilfillan 
would deny affiliation with the Mumford reaction as another much 
less objective attempt to set up norms in the direction in which 
adjustment “ought” to go. Woodard and Gilfillan are primarily con- 
cerned with calling attention to the fact that no definite objective 
criterion for lag and for adjustment in lag can be set up, as Ogburn 
seems to imply, because there are differences of opinion on what lag 
is and on what the adjustment should be like. Yet all these have one 
element in common in their protest: They declare that what ad- 
justment is depends on the values which one brings to bear on the 
question and not simply on overcoming the delay to mechanical 
change. 


THE DETERMINANTS OF ADJUSTMENT 


This whole matter of adjustment seems to hinge upon two com- 
ponent questions: (1) Is mechanical invention the pace-setter in 
introducing change? and (2) Does interrelatedness of parts of cul- 
ture demand adjustment to that part which is changing? 
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The first question is basic to our discussion because, if it can be 
demonstrated that mechanical inventions are moving at a faster rate 
than other aspects of culture, then they (i.e., mechanical inventions) 
are instigators of change. The importance of the second question 
follows; for when there is change, it is necessary, if society is inter- 
related, for adjustment to take place to overcome the resulting 
disequilibrium. 

Now Ogburn’s point, which he demonstrates first in his Social 
Change™ and then more explicitly (with the assistance of Gilfillan) 
in his chapter on “The Influence of Invention and Discovery” in 
Recent Social Trends,* is that mechanical inventions (and the physi- 
cal sciences) are moving in faster tempo than social inventions (and 
social studies). In other words, the former do set the pace for social 
change. 

Gilfillan takes issue with this conclusion in his Sociology of Inven- 
tion. A mechanical invention, he declares, is ‘‘a wide-rooted com- 
plex.” He then proceeds to list all the elements which enter into an 
invention, from engineering techniques to “the taste, knowledge and 
attitudes of the consumers.” A host of social forces and mechanical 
skills enter into a complex which emerges finally into an invention. 
Hence, Gilfillan concludes, social factors may be as important as 
mechanical factors. An invention cannot be said to be the prime 
cause of social change. No factor can be said to be a prime cause."4 

Ogburn is in agreement with this exposition up to a certain point. 
His outline of the three types of elements which enter into an inven- 
tion involves practically the same kind of analysis that Gilfillan 
makes. According to Ogburn, the elements of an invention are (1) 
mental ability, (2) cultural base—existing cultural elements, and 
(3) social demand.’s All three are necessary. 

But there is a sense in which, once all the elements become headed 
up in an invention and produce it, at least from the standpoint of 
practical results the invention does become a focal point of much 
change. By the very nature of mechanical invention it gives finite 
and usable form to many elements of culture and becomes a factor 


” Part II, pp. 268-78. 13 Pp. 122 ff. 4 Pp. 43-46 (chap. vii). 
8 Implied in Social Change and expressed in a lecture on ‘‘Inventions as a Process” 
in a course on ‘‘Culture and Sociology.” 
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to be reckoned with. Witness the influence of the talking movie 
machine, the telephone, and automobile, to mention only a few. 
Even if it be said with Gilfillan that not one but many inventions 
in combination are necessary to produce a major device, the truth 
still holds. Ogburn expressed this point of view in his review of 
Gilfillan’s book: 

The reviewer agrees with the analysis (that invention is not the prime and 
basic cause of social change) but not with the emphasis. That is to say, when the 
interrelated parts of culture are all in motion, there is no such thing as “‘first.’’ 
Theoretically there is no origin in change, yet practically there is. There was no 
radio broadcasting before the World War, but there was afterward, and these 
broadcasts have influenced society in numerous ways. Hence, quantitatively, 
if there are many significant inventions there will be many social effects. 

If this point of view be accepted, then it is quite objective to say 
that adjustment must be in a certain direction. If the facts point to 
mechanical and technological changes as being the dominant factors 
in change, then these in an interrelated culture must be adjusted to, 
if more acute social disorganization is to be prevented. 

Woodard, Gilfillan, and Wallis are, of course, right in saying that 
there will be a large variety of notions and norms regarding what is 
and what is not adjustment. Manifestly, there will be no general 
agreement on what should be done—at least, there can be none until 
certain resistances which now exist are dealt with. The writer is also 
aware of the powerful influence such views can exercise. Of this there 
is ample evidence. But personal values and norms, unless scientif- 
ically based, have no bearing on the direction of adjustment. In 
fact, they help only to add to the existing lag and intensify the mal- 
adjustment. 

This may be seen more clearly in a concrete example. Only re- 
cently the Brookings Institution published a report in which it 
advocated that industry, to make capitalism function more effec- 
tively, reduce prices on commodities. The Brookings investigation 
revealed, what had been seen by others, that technological change 
has led to industrial expansion. Industry now finds itself in a posi- 
tion to produce more goods than are being utilized under present 
conditions. And if technological improvement persists, the disparity 


© Review of The Sociology of Invention, American Journal of Sociology, XLII (July, 
1936), pp. 126-29 (italics mine). 
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between production and consumption will be even greater.’ Plainly 
this is a situation of lag with mechanical change setting the pace. 

Obviously, a large number of personal opinions regarding the 
Brookings conclusion are possible. Let us imagine some people re- 
acting as follows: ‘“The present price system is all right”; ““There is 
nothing wrong with capitalism to compel such drastic measures’’; 
“We cannot tolerate tampering with individual and employer pre- 
rogatives,” and so on. As a matter of fact, such opinions are not 
based on mere speculation. They reflect, in the main, industrial prac- 
tice of the past forty or fifty years. 

Now the question which bears on the subject under discussion is: 
Can this policy regarding price lead to adjustment? The Brookings 
study conclusively demonstrates that maintaining an inflexible price 
while industrial machines grow in productive capacity means even- 
tually a more serious breakdown in the system. Increased produc- 
tion must be balanced by increased consumption. In other words, 
the inflexible price policy can be adhered to but only at the cost of 
greater industrial and social disorganization. If this were not so, 
there would be, as Woodard and the others imply, no objective 
criterion for determining adjustment in lag. 

There is, however, one exception to the above reasoning. If men 
have values, such as a price policy, to which they wish to cling, 
adjustment is possible only if, at the same time, they tamper with 
and arrest the process of change. Theoretically, adjustment in lag 
may take place in two ways. One is by causing nonmaterial cul- 
ture to keep pace with material change. The other is by slowing up 
material change until it is balanced by existing cultural conditions. 
Wallis, for example, would be justified in making a traditional prac- 
tice (local autonomy in caring for roads) a norm for adjustment if 
he also recognized that something would have to be done to modify 
the progress of automobile transportation. Mumford seems to have 
this insight when he proposes in his last chapter an ethical control 
of the machine. 

But, while this second alternative seems logical, its achievement 


17H. G. Moulton, ‘“The Trouble with Capitalism Is the Capitalist,’’ Fortune, XII, 
No. 5 (November, 1935), p. 77; reprint of the article by the Maurice and Laura Folk 
Foundation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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is highly improbable. In the first place, those who hold to such views 
as an inflexible price policy usually belong to that class of individual- 
ists to whom any kind of planning and control is anathema. Second, 
it is a matter of observation that they regard the productive process 
as inherently good. Tampering with means of production would, 
therefore, be especially distasteful to them. Third, there would be 
strenuous opposition from other sources to attempts to check dis- 
covery in the field of the physical sciences. 

A third alternative seems to hold more promise: that is, to at- 
tempt adjustment in the direction which change seems to indicate. 
Some compromise in price policy may be necessary. But by taking 
into account the trend of social change as set by inventions the in- 
dividualist may be able to save part of his individualism. That is, 
the philosophy which determines his point of view may have, under 
these circumstances, some chance of becoming, at least in part, an 
organizing principle in the trend of events with which it is inte- 
grated. Otherwise, it may be submerged entirely or, at best, pro- 
duce more serious disorganization. 

Two qualifying statements should here be made. It may be that 
adjustment by reducing prices as advocated by the Brookings report 
is not entirely adequate. There are those who think more should be 
done. It may be that we have not yet caught up with the complexity 
of our times in the methods of investigation of our economic-social 
ills. The trend is in the direction of the collaboration of economists 
with other social scientists and engineers to see the system whole 
in all its complicatedness. The thesis of Ogburn, however, is not 
shaken by relatively minor differences if the analysis carries us 
farther in the direction of adjustment to the pace-setter in change. 

The other qualifying statement is prompted by Mumford’s impli- 
cation that Ogburn makes a fetish of the machine. It already has 
been shown that Ogburn is not concerned with subjective valuations. 
He finds the machine is at present the pace-setter in change, and 
therefore concludes that the direction of adjustment is automatically 
determined. 

The words “‘at present” in the last sentence are important as an 
answer to critics who charge that Ogburn overlooks the fact that 
cultural factors other than machines have dominated change. A 
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careful reading of Part IV of Social Change and the chapter in 
Recent Social Trends will reveal how explicitly he declares that, prior 
to the modern industrial age, other aspects of culture may have led 
the way. It is in our time that the machine has become the potent 
influence for change."® 

But Ogburn holds no particular brief for the machine as a pace- 
setter. We may detect something of his ideas on this subject in the 
preliminary report of Recent Social Trends: “Effective coordination 
of the factors of our evolving society means, where possible and 
desirable, slowing up the changes which occur too rapidly and speed- 
ing up the changes which lag.’’ 

Here, therefore, he does make provision for the control of inven- 
tions, if this is found to be advisable. In fact, Ogburn is at present 
guiding some research being carried on by Gilfillan for the express 
purpose of predicting inventions that may emerge in the near future. 
Back of this project is the latent motive that, if it is known what 
will happen in the field of inventions, some central authorized body 
like government may have a basis for at least partially controlling 
the inventive process or for anticipating its consequences.?” How- 
ever, it should be noted that Ogburn probably concurs with the 
committee of Recent Social Trends in saying: 

The committee does not believe in a moratorium upon research in physical 
science and invention, such as has sometimes been proposed. On the contrary, 


it holds that social invention has to be stimulated to keep pace with mechanical 
inventions." 


MEANING OF ADJUSTMENT 


There seems to be a good deal of vagueness regarding the use of 
the word “adjustment.” Ogburn does employ the word in his hy- 
pothesis of lag, but he would be the first to admit that it would be 
meaningless to conceive it in terms of literally speeding up non- 
material culture. What would it mean to step up church or school 


*8 Ogburn, op. cit., pp. 268-78; Recent Social Trends, pp. 122-30. 

19 P. xv (italics mine). 

20 This research is sponsored by the federal government National Resources Com- 
mittee. Since the writing of this article the publication of the committee’s report has 
been announced. See “Whither Technology?” Time, July 26, 1937, pp. 38-40. 


Recent Social Trends, p. xv. 
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functions to a speed of fifty or sixty miles an hour, commensurate 
with the speed of the automobile? Obviously the paucity of words 
with which to express a cultural process comparable to a mechanical 
phenomenon is part of the difficulty. 

Adjustment implies that social institutions are ready to cope with 
change by overcoming the resistances to change. This would entail 
in very broad terms (1) understanding change and its consequences, 
(2) understanding the resistances to change, and (3) either con- 
trolling change or overcoming the resistances to it, or both. 

The writer recognizes at once the indefinite and rather simple form 
in which this conception of adjustment is couched. His purpose, 
however, is to translate into cultural terms what is often referred to 
in analogical terminology as “‘the speeding-up” of social inventions. 
It is partly this speed implication to which men like Mumford and 
Wallis seem to object. 

Mumford’s assertion that human nature cannot adjust to the pace 
of the modern machine is unfounded because it is based on an or- 
ganic conception of human nature. For instance, he writes of play 
urges which are compelled to fit into the mechanical routine of our 
machine-timed world, when instead, according to him, they should 
be governed by their own organic impulses. The forcing of organic 
nature into a high-speed process produces the strains that lead to 
the abnormalities (‘‘reversions,’’ “‘archaicisms’’) he mentions. 

To be sure, impulses do become organic after the social environ- 
ment has played upon them. Mumford seems to overlook the fact 
that play and sex and other so-called organic activities of man may 
be just as much conditioned by institutional life as the person’s de- 
sire to eat bread and butter instead of rice at dinner or the recur- 
rence of hunger spasms at the stated periods of mealtime set by 
civilization. Maladjustments there are, but their source is to be 
found in the cultural process itself more than in the organic nature 
of man. These reversions and compensations are themselves in- 
duced by lag, as men reflect the disequilibrium of the world in which 
they move. 

And yet, it must be conceded, human nature has certain limits 
beyond which it apparently cannot go. Recent researches on auto- 
mobile driving reveal that the reaction time, even among the most 
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alert, has its minimum level. The number of feet a fast car can 
travel before the brake is applied by any human organism is appall- 
ing. And man is, of course, limited in other ways—as, for example, 
in his visibility range at night. 

Such “organic resistances” as these must be taken into con- 
sideration, perhaps not so much in the cessation of the invention 
of more speed as in the provision of better devices (for the automo- 
bile: better roads, improved traffic signals) for utilizing this speed. 
All of which again suggests that adjustment does not literally mean 
more speed but the comprehension of and the ability to grapple 
with—perhaps in some instances to prevent—the possibility of more 
speed. 

A final word of explanation is in order. The writer is contending 
merely for the value and objectivity of the lag concept. It is not 
necessary to assume that the direction indicated by objective 
analysis will be taken. It probably will not. Yet there is some prac- 
tical value in realizing the general direction in which adjustment 
must go to overcome lag and social disorganization. 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 


THOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK 
1850-1937 


Dr. Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, former president of the International 
Institute of Sociology (1921) and four times the elected president of the 
Czechoslovakian Republic, passed away on September 14 at the age of 
eighty-seven years. Dr. Masaryk was born in 1850 of very poor parents, 
his mother being a Czech and his father a Slovak. After many difficulties 
he succeeded in obtaining an education and became a Privatdocent at the 
University of Vienna in 1879. At the formation of the new Czech Uni- 
versity in Prague in 1882 he was given the chair of philosophy. Almost 
at once he became the leading member of the faculty and secured recogni- 
tion among the European scholars. He was twice elected a member of the 
Austrian Parliament in 1891 and 1907. At the outbreak of the World 
War he fled to Switzerland, and then he settled in London as a member 
of the faculty of King’s College. He became the leading propagandist 
among the Allies for the independence of Czechoslovakia. In 1917 he went 
to Russia, where he assisted in organizing the Czechoslovak prisoners of 
war into an army which played a notable part in the last year of the war. 
The independence of Czechoslovakia having been recognized by the 
Allies, he was made first president of the Czechoslovakian Republic in 
1918. He was re-elected in 1920, again in 1927, and finally in 1934, re- 
linquishing the office only in 1935 on account of ill health. 

It is difficult to characterize in a few sentences the career of a man 
who was a philosopher, a sociologist, and a statesman. His work on The 
Philosophical and Sociological Foundations of Marxism, which appeared in 
1899, still remains one of the best criticisms of historical materialism. 
Much earlier, in 1881, he had published a notable monograph on Suicide 
and Modern Civilization. His Concrete Logic, published in 1888, was de- 
voted largely to the classification of the sciences. Perhaps the greatest of 
Masaryk’s works was his book on The Spirit of Russia, published in 
Czech in 1913 and translated into English in 1919. It is perhaps the best 
example of an adequate historical and social survey of a whole people in 
the literature of sociology and is especially notable because it predicted 
the coming of the Russian Revolution. This work and his work on 
Marxism are probably his two most outstanding books and of most 
interest to sociologists. 
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Probably Masaryk would now be classified as a social philosopher 
rather than as a sociologist in the strict scientific sense; but it should be 
remembered that he was a follower of Comte and that all of his work was 
based upon factual studies. His private library abounded in the works of 
American sociologists, economists, and political scientists. In Czecho- 
slovakia Masaryk was recognized as the pioneer in Czechoslovakian soci- 
ology, and the Czechoslovakian sociological society was named in his 
honor the “Masaryk Society of Sociology.’”’ Nevertheless, in a list of over 
three hundred sociologists recently published in an American encyclo- 
pedia, Masaryk’s name does not appear. That he deserves to be ranked 
among the leading sociological thinkers of Europe cannot, I think, be 
doubted; and that this is the opinion of the American Sociological So- 
ciety was perhaps indicated by his election to honorary membership." 


A. ELLWoop 
UNIVERSITY 


*For an appreciation of the place of Masaryk in Czech sociology see the article, 
“Czech Sociology,” by Professor J. Skola, in this Journal, XXVIII, 76-78. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


NEGRO RACIAL MOVEMENTS AND LEADERSHIP 
IN THE UNITED STATES: 


Professor Johnson’s article impresses me as one of the best epitomized state- 
ments yet made on the subject of American race contacts and interracial rela- 
tions. More often, compression and condensation in a survey beget distortion 
and a playing-up of the bias indicative of the analyst’s own preferred “formula 
of solution’; here, on the contrary, a balance of perspective and objectivity com- 
bine to yield an illuminating and undistorted view of main trends and important 
elementary facts. In a controversial field, subject to deep-set emotional bias, the 
greatest need is for objectivity and balance; and no greater scientific service can 
be rendered than the projection of these into the discussion, provided it is not 
at the expense of minimizing the issues or slighting the human values of the 
minority cause. 

A race problem cannot profitably or justly be analyzed or discussed exclusive- 
ly in terms of majority or minority factors, and certainly too many previous 
analyses have been guilty of one or other of these fallacies. Professor Johnson 
likewise steers reasonably clear of the other traditional fault of discussing the 
Negro question in vacuo, as an isolated and peculiar ‘“problem”’; especially so 
in his general conclusion that, today, “increasing class consciousness and eco- 
nomic stress are bringing about a realignment of Negro leadership” and “‘that 
the stage seems now set for the emergence of a third great movement based upon 
the united efforts of black and white workers to change the economic order.” 
Out of the sober context of disinterested analysis, such conclusions should come 
with diagnostic force and significance rather than as partisan threats or wishful 
thinking. 

One could wish that Professor Johnson had had occasion to trace with equal 
precision and objectivity the dilemmas of the Booker Washington and the Du- 
Bois schools of thought. For biracialism is as hopelessly snared with inner con- 
tradictions of segregation and inequality as the equal-rights cause is with its 
dilemma of race consciousness, racialism, and group solidarity. The real sources 
of both are, of course, in the contradictions imposed by majority control, doubly 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (July, 1937), 57-71. 
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rooted in the injustices of economic exploitation and the irrationalities of racial 
prejudice. Negro leadership, confronted by imposed social dilemmas, has to 
think in terms of devious objectives and lesser evils, balancing pragmatically a 
fundamentally unbalanced and illogical predicament. Yet even this is not a 
peculiar phenomenon—witness the assimilation-racialist dilemma of the Jewish 
people. 


ALAIN LOCKE 
Howard University 


ERRATA 
In the article by E. L. Thorndike, ‘Individual Differences in American 
Cities,’’* there are two misprints: 
Page 215, line 8: For .80 read .04 
Page 221, line 7: For .06 and .o7 read —.06 and —.07 


In the letter to the editor by Mr. Nathan Berman upon “Juvenile Delin- 
quency, the Family, and the Court in the Soviety Union,’ the first line on 
page 130 should be corrected to read, ‘““The reaction of a man like Hon. Sanford 
Bates to Bolshevo is worth noting.” 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLII (September, 1937), 191-224. 
2 Ibid., July, 1937, pp. 128-30. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Social Science Research Council.—The annual meeting of the Social 
Science Research Council was held at Skytop Lodge, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 14, 1937. The officers of the Council for 1937-38 are Guy Stanton 
Ford, University of Minnesota, chairman, E. B. Wilson, Harvard Uni- 
versity, vice-chairman, John Dickinson, Philadelphia, secretary, and 
John M. Gaus, University of Wisconsin, treasurer. The committees of 
the Council for next year are composed of the following persons: on ac- 
culturation, Robert Redfield, University of Chicago, chairman, Melville 
Herskovits, Northwestern University, and Ralph Linton, Columbia Uni- 
versity; on delinquency, Thorsten Sellin, University of Pennsylvania, 
chairman, and E. H. Sutherland, University of Indiana; on social security, 
Joseph H. Willits, University of Pennsylvania, chairman, Chester I. 
Barnard, New Jersey Telephone & Telegraph Co., Douglas Brown, 
Princeton University, Louis Brownlow, Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago, George Harrison, Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation, Fred K. 
Hoehler, American Public Welfare Association, Dorothy Kahn, Philadel- 
phia County Relief Board, M. Albert Linton, Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., and Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard University; on social sci- 
ence personnel, Carl C. Brigham, Princeton University, chairman, 
A. Irving Hallowell, University of Pennsylvania, Frederick C. Mills, 
Columbia University, Walter R. Sharp, University of Wisconsin, and 
Malcolm Willey, University of Minnesota; on grants-in-aid, Walter R. 
Miles, Yale University, chairman, Lane W. Lancaster, University of Ne- 
braska, Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania, Robert Redfield, 
University of Chicago, and W. Blair Stewart, Reed College. 

Among reports of committees at the annual meeting, of special interest 
to our readers, are the following: 

The committee on review of grants-in-aid, consisting of Willard Thorp, 
chairman, L. S. Lynn, and A. T. Poffenberger, with Frank A. Ross, 
Rochester University, as a special staff to make a survey and appraisal of 
Council experience and policy in the matter of grants-in-aid of research of 
mature scholars, completed its task during the year. Its report concludes 
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that through grants-in-aid there is a greater return in research output 
than under any other form of grant of funds, that sporadic and explora- 
tory studies originating in the interest and initiative of individuals are 
fundamental to broader institutionally organized programs, that actual 
conduct of all phases of planning, budgeting, and carrying through pieces 
of research is essential for the creation and maintenance of a substantial 
reservoir of trained men competent for research on any scale, that well- 
equipped workers often see their research efforts dragged out for years 
through lack of relatively small funds or, discouraged by that lack, aban- 
don well-advanced studies of scientific and social importance and finally 
cease work altogether in the field of research. The committee found an 
increasing demand and need over the next years and therefore recom- 
mended that the Council undertake an expanded program. 

The committee on migration, consisting of Dorothy Thomas, chairman, 
F. Stephan, E. P. Hutchinson, Rudolph Heberle, and Frank Lorimer, its 
attention focused on migration differentials, proceeded to an examination 
of what is known with a view to suggesting research problems conceived 
as immediate next steps in the development of coherent knowledge on 
this subject. Fritz Meyer, Kiel, Hans von Hentig, formerly of Kiel, and 
Eleanor C. Isbell, Yale University, participated in the work. The com- 
mittee expects to complete its work this fall. 

Progress was made during the year by the committee on personality 
and culture, consisting of Mark A. May, chairman, Robert Redfield, 
Thorsten Sellin, and Louis Wirth, toward reports on research in accul- 
turation, in delinquency, and in cultural hybrids. The work of the sub- 
committee on competitive-cooperative habits, consisting of Mark A. 
May, chairman, Gordon Allport, and Gardner Murphy, completed and 
published its analysis of existing knowledge and its suggestions for further 
research. Reports on delinquency by Mr. Sellin, on acculturation by Mr. 
Herskovits, and cultural hybrids by Mr. Wirth are nearing completion. 

The committee on social security, through its special staff, has placed 
emphasis on exploratory investigations which might indicate the need of 
more intensive research, on stimulation and encouragement of research, on 
collaboration with other agencies, and on work of a consultative and tech- 
nical service character with government agencies and officials. The staff 
aided in the planning and development of research under numerous gov- 
ernmental and other agencies and advised on research personnel. It pro- 
vided in some of its own studies patterns of investigation or organization 
of data that have been taken over as bases for further work by official 
agencies, together occasionally with the staff members directly respon- 
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sible. It was frequently called upon for detailed and critical examination 
of research proposals submitted by other agencies. The staff collaborated 
in many reports issued by governmental and other agencies. 

The committee on the review of council policy had a special staff, 
Louis Wirth, who made a detailed analysis of historical developments of 
Council policy. The first recommendation of the committee is that in- 
tellectual leadership in the facilitation and co-ordination of research in the 
social sciences be re-asserted as the dominant and controlling purpose of 
the Council. Emphasis was placed on Council responsibility in research 
promotion, appraisal and planning with particular reference to the de- 
velopment of research agencies and institutions, research personnel, and 
research materials. As a consequence of the report, a committee on ap- 
praisal of research was established with E. E. Day as chairman and Robert 
Redfield and A. M. Schlesinger as members. Further consideration will 
be given the report at subsequent meetings of the Council and of its com- 
mittee on problems and policy. 

The report of progress of two other Council committees is given in the 
following research notes. 


Social Aspects of the Depression.—The publication has been announced 
of thirteen sociological monographs prepared under the auspices of the 
Committee on Studies in Social Aspects of the Depression of the Social 
Science Research Council. 

These volumes, aggregating over 2,200 pages, represent a unique under- 
taking in the field of social research. Each monograph is devoted to a 
more or less well-recognized area of investigation and has a threefold pur- 
pose: (1) the analysis of types of sociological problems growing out of the 
depression ; (2) the discussion of examples of the kinds of research which 
have been done on these problems and the types of available source ma- 
terial; (3) the suggestion of strategic points for future research illustrated 
by concrete problems. 

An effort was made to place the responsibility for the monographs in 
the hands of scholars recognized for knowledge of the various fields. With- 
out taking leave from their regular academic or administrative work, the 
authors prepared their monographs in spare hours throughout the past 
year. The work, done without remuneration, was intended to stimulate a 
fresh advancement in sociological knowledge about the repercussions of 
economic crises on social institutions. 

The foreword by the Committee, appearing in each volume, indicates 
the scope of the studies and the limitations imposed. 
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.... The facts about the impact of the depression on social life... . have 
been only partially recorded. It would be valuable to have assembled the vast 
record of influence of this economic depression on society. Such a record would 
constitute an especially important preparation for meeting the shock of the next 
depression, if and when it comes. Theories must be discussed and explored now, 
if much of the information to test them is not to be lost amid ephemeral sources. 

The field is so broad that selection has been necessary. In keeping with its 
mandate from the Social Science Research Council, the Committee sponsored 
no studies of an exclusively economic or political nature. The subjects chosen 
for inclusion were limited in number by resources. The final selection was made 
by the Committee from a large number of proposed subjects, on the basis of 
social importance and available personnel. 

Although the monographs clearly reveal a uniformity of goal, they differ in 
the manner in which the various authors sought to attain that goal. This is a 
consequence of the Committee’s belief that the promotion of research could best 
be served by not imposing rigid restrictions on the organization of materials by 
the contributors. It is felt that the encouraged freedom in approach and organi- 
zation has resulted in the enrichment of the individual reports and of the series 
as a whole. 

A common goal without rigidity in procedure was secured by requesting each 
author to examine critically the literature on the depression for the purpose of 
locating existing data and interpretations already reasonably well established, of 
discovering the more serious inadequacies in information, and of formulating 
research problems feasible for study. He was not expected to do this research 
himself. Nor was he expected to compile a full and systematically treated record 
of the depression as experienced in his field. Nevertheless, in indicating the new 
research which is needed, the writers found it necessary to report to some extent 
on what is known. These volumes actually contain much information on the 
social influences of the depression, in addition to their analyses of pressing re- 
search questions. 


The Committee comprised William F. Ogburn, University of Chi- 
cago, chairman; Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation; and 
Malcolm M. Willey, University of Minnesota. Staff direction was in 
charge of Samuel A. Stouffer, University of Chicago. 

The titles of research monographs and their authors are as follows: 
Crime in the Depression, by Thorsten Sellin, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Education in the Depression, by the Educational 
Policies Commission; The Family in the Depression, by Samuel A. Stouffer, 
professor of sociology, University of Chicago, and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, di- 
rector, Research Center, University of Newark, with the assistance of 
A. J. Jaffe; Internal Migration in the Depression, by Warren S. Thompson, 
director, Scripps Foundation, Miami University; Minority Peoples in the 
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Depression, by Donald Young, professor of sociology, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Recreation in the Depression, by Jesse F. Steiner, chairman, de- 
partment of sociology, University of Washington; Religion in the Depres- 
sion, by Samuel C. Kincheloe, associate professor of the sociology of re- 
ligion, Chicago Theological Seminary; Rural Life in the Depression, by 
Dwight Sanderson, chairman, department of rural social organization, 
Cornell University; Social Aspects of Consumption in the Depression, by 
Roland S. Vaile, professor of marketing, University of Minnesota, with 
the assistance of Helen G. Canoyer; Social Aspects of Health in the De- 
pression, by Selwyn D. Collins, principal statistician in charge of statisti- 
cal investigations, United States Public Health Service, and Clark Tib- 
bitts, chairman, National Health Inventory Operating Council, United 
States Public Health Service, with the assistance of Arch B. Clark and 
Eleanor L. Richie; Social Aspects of Reading in the Depression, by Douglas 
Waples, professor of educational method, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Social Aspects of Relief Policies in the Depression, by 
R. Clyde White, professor of social economics, University of Chicago, 
and Mary K. White, statistician, Chicago Council of Social Agencies; So- 
cial Work in the Depression, by F. Stuart Chapin, chairman, department 
of sociology, University of Minnesota, and Stuart A. Queen, chairman, 
department of sociology, Washington University. 

The monographs, paper bound, may be purchased singly for $1.00 or 
by the set for $10.00. The price has been set low, below the cost of print- 
ing, in order to make the volumes widely available to libraries, professors, 
and graduate students, and to others interested in the social problems 
arising out of economic crises. Orders should be sent directly to the Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Studies in Freedom of Inquiry.—A committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, of which Roy C. Nichols is chairman, John E. Pomfret, 
secretary, and Edward P. Cheyney, special staff, reports that a group of 
studies is now under way concerning freedom of thought, of speech, of 
discussion, of investigation and publication, of inquiry and teaching, and 
of interference with such freedom. Studies of particular interest to readers 
of the Journal are: restrictions on freedom of discussion in the social sci- 
ences, including history, politics and law, sociology, and economics; as- 
sisted research and publication; freedom and limitations of the newspaper 
press; freedom and limitations of expression in literature, art, the stage, 
and radio; and academic freedom. 


Society for Social Research.—The annual institute of the Society, held 
at the University of Chicago, August 20 and 21, was devoted to the pres- 
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entation of research in progress and to the discussion of research methods. 
In the round table on social research in the Chicago region, Earl S. John- 
son, University of Chicago, showed the relation between the quality of 
training of physicians and their distribution in the different types of resi- 
dential communities and neighborhoods in the region; Elizabeth Halsey, 
University of Iowa, presented data indicating that the distribution of 
parks and playgrounds lags behind population growth and needs largely 
because of financial and political factors; Edward A. Shils, University of 
Chicago, pointed out the tendency to the increasing stratification of eco- 
nomic classes and its implications for social organization in the large 
metropolitan aggregate; and Herbert Goldhammer, University of Chi- 
cago, brought out the extent and form of the individual’s dependence for 
the satisfaction of his interests and aspirations upon voluntary organiza- 
tions in city life. 

In the round table on new techniques in sociological research, Bernard 
D. Karpinos, University of Iowa, described his methods of projecting 
population curves into the future; E. T. Hiller, University of Illinois, 
offered materials upon the association between trends of population and 
trade firms in sample regions of Illinois; and Sam Daykin, sociologist- 
actuary, Illinois Division of Pardons and Paroles, compared the statistical 
expectancy with the actual findings in parole prediction. 

Papers presented in the round table on research on the isolated com- 
munity were by Horace Miner, University of Chicago, describing the 
changes in family patterns in a cycle of three generations in a community 
in Old French Canada; by Helen MacGill Hughes, McGill University, 
analyzing a typical French-Canadian community situation where immi- 
grants are entrepreneurs and natives are employees; by Erdmann D. 
Beynon, University of Michigan, treating the “voodoo” cult as a means 
of adjustment among Negro migrants to Detroit; and by W. Lloyd War- 
ner, University of Chicago, giving an analysis of membership in organiza- 
tions by socio-economic classes. 

Papers presented at the general meetings included ‘‘Position and Status 
among Honolulu Chinese,” by Clarence E. Glick, University of Hawaii; 
‘Some Effects of Changes in Communication upon the Economic Life of 
Small Iowa Communities,” by Joan Halloran, University of Iowa; ‘“The 
Role of Technology in the Modification of American Society,”’ by William 
F. Ogburn, University of Chicago; and ‘“The Role of Sociological Theory 
in Sociological Research,” by Talcott Parsons, Harvard University. 

The officers elected for 1937-38 are W. Lloyd Warner, president; 
Charner M. Perry, vice-president; Herbert Goldhammer, secretary; and 
Frieda Brim, treasurer. 
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Research in the Federal Government.—The National Resources Commit- 
tee, through its science committee, has undertaken with the approval of 
the president the preparation of a report on the place of research in the 
federal government and the relation of the federal government to research 
in outside institutions through grants-in-aid. The active work is under 
the direction of a subcommittee on governmental relations to research. 
The members of the committee are Charles Judd, chairman, William F. 
Ogburn, and E. B. Wilson. Stuart Rice, Central Statistical Board, is also 
engaged in the direction of the study. The federal government has be- 
come one of the greatest research agencies in the world, and the analysis 
should be of interest to the research staffs of the universities. The report 
will probably make recommendations. 


Chicago Recreation Commission.—The Recreation Survey of Chicago is 
now nearing completion. Volume I on Public Recreation in Chicago is now 
in press. Two other volumes are entitled Private Recreational Agencies 
and Commercial Recreation. The fourth and last volume will consist chief- 
ly of a visual presentation, district by district, for the seventy-five local 
areas of Chicago. This study is the most extensive that has yet been un- 
dertaken in any American city in the field of recreation. The survey has 
been carried on under the direction of Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, with the assistance of a committee of the Commission, of which 
he is chairman, the other members being V. K. Brown, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict, E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, Henry T. Chamberlain, 
Loyola University, President Michael O’Connell, De Paul University, 
and Philip L. Seman, chairman, Chicago Recreation Commission, with a 
staff of W.P.A. and N.Y.A. workers under H. L. Vierow, project superin- 
tendent. William F. Byron, Northwestern University, has been associated 
with Professor Todd in the supervision of the project. For further infor- 
mation write E. L. Burchard, secretary, Recreation Commission, 160 
North La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology —Announcement has been made 
of a proposal to establish in the department of economics and social sci- 
ence a labor information and research center for New England whose 
main purposes will be to collect, interpret, and disseminate the facts of 
experience in the field of industrial relations. The organization will pro- 
vide a means of studying the many experiments being made in the adjust- 
ment of employer-employee relations, of discovering successful policies 
and procedures, of learning where they can be profitably applied, and of 
making them known to employers and employees. Operating as a library, 
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a clearing-house of information, a research bureau, and an adjunct to 
teaching, the Industrial Relations Section will co-operate with similar 
sections at Princeton University, Stanford University, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Dean Edwin S. Burdell, professor of sociology, Professor 
Ralph E. Freeman, in charge of the department of economics and social 
science, and Professor W. Rupert Maclaurin, a specialist in labor rela- 
tions, will be in charge of the new project. The proposed budget of 
$25,000 annually for a five-year period includes an item of $10,000 for re- 
search fellows. 


Massachusetts Civic League.—The Journal has received the sixth annual 
bulletin of current social research in Massachusetts, prepared by the 
Town Room Research Committee of the League. The chairman of the 
Committee is Hervey W. Shimer, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and its members include, among others, Samuel J. Brandenburg, Clark 
University, Augusta Bronner, Judge Baker Guidance Center, Edwin S. 
Burdell, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Richard Cabot, Sim- 
mons College School of Social Work, Felix Frankfurter, Harvard Law 
School, Eleanor T. Glueck, Crime Survey, Harvard Law School, Amy 
Hewes, Mount Holyoke College, A. Z. Mann, Springfield College, and 
P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University. Listings are made of active and com- 
pleted research under the headings of economics, government, sociology 
and social welfare, and theory and method in the social sciences. 


United States Children’s Bureau.—A reorganization of the division of 
statistical research is now nearing completion. The appointment of 
Robert J. Myers as director of this division was announced in an earlier 
issue of the Journal. 

Under the new organization Dr. Elizabeth Tandy, assistant director of 
the division, will personally direct the section on special statistical studies. 
This section ordinarily has six or eight studies underway, most of which 
are originated by, and carried on in conjunction with, other divisions of 
the Bureau. Mr. Louis J. Owen is acting head of the section on current 
reports, which includes the Children’s Bureau project for the monthly 
collection of various social welfare statistics in large cities, the gathering 
of periodic data on employment certificates issued to children and on cases 
handled by juvenile courts, and the development, in conjunction with the 
Bureau’s Child Welfare Division, of state-wide reporting on child welfare 
services. Two additional, small sections of the division are the section for 
the study of child growth and development, under the supervision of Dr. 
Rachel Jenss, and the section for reports on the social security programs 
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for crippled children and maternal and child health, for which a head has 
not been selected. Dr. Emma A. Winslow, consultant on social security 
statistics, will give full time to the organization of statistical services for 
these latter programs in the various states. 


Social Science Research Bureau.—The Bureau has recently been estab- 
lished in New Zealand for the purpose of co-ordinating and promoting re- 
search in the social sciences. Studies underway are upon standards of 
living of dairy farmers, unemployment and unemployability, juvenile 
labor and industrial psychology. The Bureau would be glad to receive 
research publications in these fields. Communications should be addressed 
to the secretary, W. T. Doig, Kelvin Chambers, 16 The Terrace, Welling- 
ton, C.I. 

NOTES 

American Sociological Society—The Thirty-second Annual Meeting of 
the American Sociological Society will be held at Atlantic City, December 
28-30, with headquarters at the Claridge Hotel. Meeting at the same 
time and place are the American Economics Association, the American 
Statistical Association, and the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion. As the Journal goes to press, the program of arrangements is prac- 
tically complete, as worked out by President Ellsworth Faris, University 
of Chicago, in co-operation with the chairmen of divisions: C. A. Dawson, 
McGill University, human ecology; John Dollard, Yale University, social 
psychology; George A. Lundberg, Bennington College, social research; 
Talcott Parsons, Harvard University, social theory; Dorothy Swaine 
Thomas, Yale University, social biology. The programs of the sections of 
the Society, holding meetings when the divisions are not in session, have 
been planned by their chairmen as follows: C. E. Gehlke, Western Re- 
serve University, criminology; Sidney E. Goldstein, Synagogue House, 
New York City, sociology of religion; C. R. Hoffer, Michigan State Col- 
lege, political sociology; T. C. McCormick, University of Wisconsin, so- 
cial statistics; Jesse F. Steiner, University of Washington, sociology and 
social work; Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern University, the family; 
George H. Von Tungeln, Iowa State College, rural sociology; Willard 
Waller, Pennsylvania State College, sociology and psychiatry; Arthur 
Evans Wood, University of Michigan, the community; and Leslie D. 
Zeleny, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, educational so- 
ciology. The chairman of the committee on local arrangements is 
James H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania. Communications about 
the program should be addressed to the secretary of the Society, Harold A. 
Phelps, University of Pittsburgh. 
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International Congress of Sociology.—The Congress, which was held in 
Paris, September 1-4, with Professor P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University, 
presiding, was attended by scientific representatives of twenty-two coun- 
tries, including those of North and South America. Official delegates of 
the United States government were P. A. Sorokin, chairman, M. R. Davie, 
Yale University, and H. P. Fairchild, New York University. 

Papers and discussions centered around the subject of social equilibri- 
um, which was the main topic of the Congress. 

Members of the newly elected Bureau for the years 1937 and 1938 are 
René Maunier, president; R. M. Maclver, Corrado Gini, and G. Vladesko, 
vice-presidents; Emile Lasbax, general secretary; and D. Gusti, president 
of the Congress of 1938. At the administrative meeting, the conditions of 
joining the Federation of Institutes and Societies of Sociology, as set forth 
by the American Sociological Society, were accepted in principle; and a 
special committee was appointed to reconcile these conditions to the 
technicalities of the constitution of the International Institute of So- 
ciology. 

The proceedings of this, as well as the previous Congress, will be pub- 
lished in the near future. The next meeting of the Congress will be held in 
Bucharest. 


Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences—A second Con- 
ference on methods in philosophy and the sciences will be held Sunday, 
November 28, in New York City at the New School for Social Research. 
The meeting will be in the nature of a symposium on the concept of law in 
the sciences, with brief papers on, and discussion of, the topic in relation 
to both the physical and the social sciences. 

The first Conference, held in New York City, May 22-23, 1937, was 
initiated by John Dewey, Sidney Hook, Horace M. Kallen, Y. H. Kriko- 
rian, Ernest Nagel, and others who shared the opinion that there exists at 
present a growing trend toward dogmatic authoritarianism in philosophy 
and the sciences. They agreed that this trend can be counteracted effec- 
tively only by the persistent extension and application of the methods of 
scientific inquiry. Accordingly, they decided to call together a number of 
people, philosophers, educators, and scientists who would be interested 
in furthering freedom of critical inquiry by discussing the problem of de- 
veloping a more adequate conception of scientific method. 

The sessions of the first conference, opened by Professor Kallen, chair- 
man, with an exposition of its purposes, was followed by Professor Hook, 
who defined and criticized certain current trends toward authoritarianism 
in American philosophy, and by Professor Dewey, who discussed some of 
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the basic conditions for the development of an effective program of ex- 
perimental inquiry into social problems. 

The remaining papers discussed the present situation: in the field of 
logic and methodology, by Ernest Nagel; in the physical sciences, by 
W. M. Malisoff; in physiology, by F. H. Pike; in psychology, by S. E. 
Asch and R. M. Ogden; in economics, by Wesley C. Mitchell; in anthro- 
pology, by Julius Lips; in sociology, by R. M. MacIver; and in aesthetics, 
by Meyer Schapiro. 

John Dewey was elected honorary president, Adolph Meyer, honorary 
vice-president, Horace M. Kallen, permanent chairman; and an executive 
committee was established to formulate plans for future meetings of the 
Conference. 

Those interested in attending the second Conference are invited to 
communicate with the secretary, Gail Kennedy, Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts. 


International Encyclopedia of Unified Science-—The University of Chi- 
cago Press announces the publication of a series of pamphlets to be issued 
at intervals between January, 1938, and October, 1939, later to be pub- 
lished in two introductory volumes entitled Foundations of the Unity of 
Science. The purpose of the publication is the presentation of a unified 
scientific language covering the entire field of the sciences. The subjects of 
the chapters in these volumes will give introductory accounts of all the 
main fields included in the Encyclopedia. Among the pamphlets of par- 
ticular interest to sociologists are “The Unity of Science,’ by Otto Neu- 
rath, The Hague, Rudolf Carnap, University of Chicago, and Charles W. 
Morris, University of Chicago; “Procedure of Empirical Science,” Vic- 
tor F. Lenzen, University of California; “Theory of Behavior,’ Egon 
Brunswik, University of Vienna, University of California, and Arne Ness, 
Oslo; “Social Science,” Otto Neurath; “Empirical Axiology,” John 
Dewey, Columbia University; and “Sociology of Science,’ Louis Wirth, 
University of Chicago. The first public formulation of the plan for the 
Encyclopedia was presented to the first International Congress for the 
Unity of Science in Paris, 1935; and the theme of the third Congress, held 
in Paris in July, 1937, was the Encyclopedia. Readers of the Journal are 
referred for a detailed account to the article by Otto Neurath, “Unified 
Science and Its Encyclopedia” in Philosophy of Science, April, 1937. 


Indian Population Conference-—The Second Indian Population Con- 
ference and the First Family Hygiene Conference will be held at Bombay 
in the second week of January, 1938. The sections on population are: (1) 
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economics; (2) sociology and anthropology, which is in charge of Professor 
Radhakamal Mukerjee; (3) nutrition; and (4) vital statistics. The sec- 
tions on family hygiene are: (1) maternity and child welfare; (2) birth 
control and sterilization; (3) medical problems, including sterility, abor- 
tion, and venereal diseases; (4) housing and health; and, (5) problems of 
sex, of which Mrs. Margaret Sanger is in charge. Communications should 
be addressed to the Honorary Secretaries, A. P. Pillay and G. S. Ghurye, 
Kodak House, Hornby Road, Bombay 1, India. 


Organization of Applied Psychologists —There was organized at the 
University of Minnesota, August 30-31, an American Association of Ap- 
plied Psychologists. This organization, which will work in close affiliation 
with the American Psychological Association, is designed to promote the 
scientific and professional applications of psychology. It has four sections 
—clinical psychology, consulting psychology, educational psychology and 
industrial and business psychology—corresponding with the present 
major fields in which psychology finds practical application. The Asso- 
ciation will concern itself with the formulation of adequate standards of 
training for professional service and the enforcement of such standards, 
as well as with the development of procedures and techniques and with the 
development of opportunities for psychological service. 

Membership requirements include the Doctor’s degree in psychology 
and at least two years of experience in the applications of psychology, or 
important publications in that field. Provision is made in exceptional ca- 
ses only for the waiver of the doctorate. At the organization meeting the 
following were elected: president, Douglas Fryer, New York University; 
secretary, Horace B. English, Ohio State University; treasurer, Edward B. 
Greene, University of Michigan; vice-presidents of sections, Andrew W. 
Brown, University of Chicago, clinical psychology; Richard H. Paynter, 
Long Island University, consulting psychology; Percival M. Symonds, 
Columbia University, educational psychology; and Harold E. Burtt, Ohio 
State University, industrial and business psychology. 


American Prison Association.—As the Journal goes to press, the Sixty- 
seventh Annual Congress is being held in Philadelphia, October 10-15, 
with William J. Ellis, commissioner of institutions and agencies, as presi- 
dent. Among the papers of sociological interest on the program of the 
two meetings on criminal statistics at which Thorsten Sellin, University 
of Pennsylvania, presided are the following: “Organization and Problems 
of the ‘Uniform Crime Reports,’” R. T. Harbo, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice; “The Census Bureau Program of Criminal Statistics,” 
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Ronald H. Beattie, Bureau of the Census; “Certain Characteristics of 
Federal Inmates,” Barkev S. Sanders, The Attorney General’s Survey of 
Release Procedures; and “The Value of Prison Statistics for Sociological 
Research,” J. P. Shalloo, University of Pennsylvania. Papers in other 
sessions of interest to readers of the Journal are the following: ‘‘The Per- 
son and the Situation in Work with Prisoners,” E. H. Sutherland, Indiana 
University; “Socialization in the Prison Community,” Hans Riemer, 
classification department, Indiana Reformatory; ‘“‘Prisons Can Help Pre- 
vent Crime,” William J. Ellis; “Probation as Crime Prevention,” Judge 
Joseph N. Ulman, Maryland Supreme Court; “Some Public-Health As- 
pects of Penal Medical Practice,” Dr. W. F. Draper, United States Public 
Health Service; “‘A Disposition Tribunal,” Nathaniel Cantor, University 
of Buffalo; and “The Philosophical Implications of the Individualistic 
Approach in Criminology,” Saul D. Alinsky, Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, Illinois. 


Institute for Psychoanalysis.—In addition to the clinical conferences 
and seminars, open only to members of the Chicago Psychoanalytic So- 
ciety and the candidates of the Institute, two series of special lectures are 
being offered: “Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis,’ by Franz 
Alexander, M.D.; and “Review of Psychoanalytical Writings on Socio- 
logical Subjects,” by Leon J. Saul, M.D. The address of the Institute is 
43 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


Clinical Training of Theological Students.—The Council for the Clinical 
Training of Theological Students held its Eighth Annual Conference at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, September 30 and Oc- 
tober 1. The major theme of the meeting was the discussion of the im- 
portant steps taken during the past year by theological schools in the di- 
rection of correlating clinical training with the general curriculum. Com- 
munications may be addressed to the secretary of the Council, 2 East 
One Hundred and Third Street, New York City. 


Veblen College—Named in honor of Thorstein Veblen, this new insti- 
tution proposes ‘“‘to deal experimentally with the forces and problems of 
social change.”’ The objective is a new college ‘“‘which would make social 
reconstruction its chief problem and its chief purpose.”’ A site of a hundred 
acres near Hightstown, New Jersey, has been secured, and an endowment 
will be sought. Herbert F. Rudd, University of New Hampshire, is the 
moving spirit in the inception of the college; and Joseph K. Hart, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is chairman of the organizing committee 
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For further information write to Ralph H. Read, executive secretary, 
1107 Broadway, New York City. 


Federation Technical School_—The Journal has received a prospectus 
of the social science courses of the School for the year 1937-38, with the 
statement: 


It is the thesis of the Federation Technical School that, in a society such as 
ours, where the work of the technician becomes progressively more specialized, 
his function must include the promotion of social productivity (application of 
knowledge to the needs of consumers) as well as the promotion of mechanical 
productivity. The social science department has been organized to provide the 
much needed link between the technical and the socio-economic factors that 
affect the work and status of technicians to-day. 


Among the courses announced are the following: socio-economic survey, 
survey of technological developments, social survey of the arts, history 
of labor organization in the United States, organizational problems for 
technical employees, current technological developments (concerned with 
the social implications of new inventions cited in the June, 1937, report of 
the National Resources Committee, Technological Trends and National 
Policy), and socio-economic laboratory. 


Co-operative Institute-——Dr. James P. Warbasse, president of the Co- 
operative League of the United States of America, has announced the 
opening of a training school for co-operative executives and educators on 
October 11 to run for eight weeks, through December 3. Following this 
course, students will be placed with co-operative associations for eight 
weeks of field work to secure practical experience. The curriculum will 
provide specialized training in education and business methods, and a 
general cultural course will be open to all who are interested. The faculty 
of the school will comprise co-operative leaders, professors in educational 
institutions in New York, and experts on technical phases of the move- 
ment. Among the instructors announced to date are Arthur E. Albrecht, 
College of the City of New York, Leroy Bowman, director of the United 
Parents Association, James C. Drury, New York University, Horace M. 
Kallen, New School for Social Research, M. M. Coady, St. Francis 
Xavier University, Mary E. Arnold, R. N. Benjamin, Herbert E. Evans, 
Werner E. Regli, Dr. Kingsley Roberts, Robert L. Smith, James Peter 
Warbasse, and Leslie E. Woodcock. Dr. Warbasse will be director of the 
Institute. Many of the classes will be held at the New School for Social 
Research, and field work will be done in New York and other eastern 
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co-operatives. Headquarters of the Institute are at 167 West Twelfth 
Street, New York City. 


The American Federation of Teachers.—Dr. Jerome Davis, formerly of 
Yale University, was re-elected president at its recent annual meeting in 
Madison, Wisconsin. This organization of over twenty thousand teach- 
ers, now affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, is to take a 
referendum upon the question of joining the Committee on Industrial 
Organization. 


Conference on Education Broadcasting.—The second national conference 
will be held at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, November 29, 30, and De- 
cember 1, 1937. Its objectives are: (1) to provide a national forum for 
the exchange of ideas and experiences; (2) to examine American broad- 
casting as a background for the consideration of its present and future 
public service; (3) to appraise the listener’s interest in programs of public- 
service broadcasting; (4) to examine the present and potential resources 
of education through radio; (5) to appraise the interest of organized edu- 
cation in broadcasting; and (6) to present the research findings that may 
become available, particularly from the studies of the Federal Radio 
Education Committee. 


American Institute of Public Opinion.—Claude E. Robinson of New 
York, economist and statistician, has been appointed associate director. 


American University.—Dr. Caroline Ware, who has taught at Vassar 
College and at Sarah Lawrence College, has been appointed associate 
professor of social history and social economy. Dr. Ware is author of 
Greenwich Village, 1920-30. 


Carleton College-—Professor John Phelan, now on a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, will spend fifteen months in the study of juvenile delinquency, pub- 
lic housing, and consumers’ co-operatives in the main European countries. 


Catholic University of America.—The new School of Social Science is a 
revival of the School of the Social Sciences of 1895-96, at that time em- 
bracing the departments of sociology, economics, political science, and 
law. The broad purpose of the new school does not differ essentially from 
that of its original counterpart. The official announcement of the School 
of the Social Sciences of 1895 declared that its immediate purpose was to 
educate those “to whom the administration of social affairs or the guid- 
ance of social thought or the amelioration of social evil is to be entrusted.” 
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The plan of the new school leaves the training for social work intact 
and adds to the present sociological offerings courses limited to graduate 
students, designed to meet the needs of those desiring advanced training 
in economics, labor legislation, labor problems, and government. 

The dean of the new school is the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Haas. 


Centre College—At its last commencement, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred on Dr. Harry Best, head of the department 
of sociology of the University of Kentucky, well known for his publica- 
tions on the blind and the deaf. 


University of Chicago.—During the summer, Samuel A. Stouffer visited 
a number of European countries, including England, France, Germany, 
Russia, and Sweden. 

Leland C. DeVinney, Herbert Goldhammer, and Bernhard Hérmann 
have been appointed instructors in sociology in the College. 

Dr. Harvey J. Locke, Indiana University, was visiting instructor in 
sociology at University College during the summer term. 

Mr. Edward A. Shils has accepted a position in New York City as re- 
search fellow with the Institute for the Study of the Social and Cultural 
Foundations of American Education. 

The School of Social Service Administration, in its 1937-38 announce- 
ment, lists as lecturers in public welfare administration: Frank Bane, 
executive director of the Social Security Board; Fred K. Hoehler, director 
of the American Public Welfare Association; and Charlotte E. Carr, new 
head of Hull-House. 


Cornell University —Mr. Charles N. Elliott has accepted an appoint- 
ment as part-time instructor. 


Drury College—Mr. Don O. Cowgill, who has had his graduate work 
at Washington University and the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed assistant professor of sociology. 


Elizabethtown College—Mr. Forrest Weller will teach in the depart- 
ment of sociology during the coming year. 


Fisk University —Donald Pierson returned in October, after eighteen 
months of field study in Bahia, Brazil, on a fellowship provided by the 
Social Science Research Committee of the University of Chicago and the 
social science department of Fisk University. He will spend the year at 
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Fisk, organizing his materials and conducting the “Race and Culture” 
seminar, under an appointment as special lecturer in the department of 
sociology. 

Dr. Robert E. Park joined Mr. Pierson in Bahia in June, and is return- 
ing to continue work on the Brazilian and other regional materials. 

Also participating in the race and cultural seminars at Fisk are Riidiger 
Bilden and Ruth Landes, of Columbia University. Dr. Landes will go to 
Brazil in 1938 under a Social Science Research Council fellowship. 


Grinnell College—Professor G. P. Wyckoff, of Tulane University, has 
returned to Grinnell College to take charge of the work in sociology. Pro- 
fessor Wyckoff began teaching sociology at Grinnell in 1895, became pro- 
fessor of economics in 1904, and went to Tulane University in 1921 as pro- 
fessor of sociology and director of training for social work. Also in the de- 
partment next year is Dr. Letitia Moon Conard, lecturer. 


University of Hawaii.—Professor Ellsworth Faris of the University of 
Chicago has accepted an appointment as visiting professor for the second 
semester. 

Dr. John Embree is instructor in anthropology. 


Indiana University—Frank Sweetser, who had graduate work at Co- 
lumbia University, has been added to the staff. 

Under the auspices of the National Youth Administration and Indiana 
University Institute of Criminal Law, a report has been issued, in mimeo- 
graphed form, of an ecological survey of crime and delinquency in Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. The project was carried out with Edwin H. Sutherland 
as technical advisor, and it was under the supervision of C. C. Mattingly, 
Hans Riemer, and Kate Neurman, the latter two, graduate students in 
sociology. 


University of Iowa.—Mr. Marshall Clinard has been appointed instruc- 
tor in sociology for the year 1937-38. 


University of Kansas City.—Dr. Christopher J. Bittner, formerly chair- 
man of the department of social science, McKendree College, has been 
appointed chairman of the department of sociology. 


Kent State University —James T. Laing has been promoted to a full 
professorship and to the chairmanship of the newly established depart- 
ment of sociology. 

Dr. John F. Cuber, formerly of Marietta College, has joined the faculty 
as assistant professor of sociology. 
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University of Kentucky.—Dr. Vivian M. Palmer has been added to the 
staff of the department of sociology with the title of assistant professor. 

There has been issued as a document of the United States Senate, A 
Compilation of the Laws Relating to Corrupt Practices at Elections in the 
United States (Doc. 11), which was prepared by Professor Harry Best. 


Louisiana State University —A school of public welfare administration 
was established at the opening of the school year with R. E. Arne, deputy 
commissioner of the Louisiana State Department of Public Welfare, as 
director. Its work is to be oriented to meeting the needs of the social wel- 
fare department in carrying out the state’s social security program and 
will emphasize training for public welfare work in rural areas. The faculty 
consists of Jerome Hall, professor of law; T. Lynn Smith, professor of 
rural sociology and head of the department of sociology; Theodore N. 
Farris, professor of economics; and the following instructors in profes- 
sional social work courses: Charlotte C. Donnell, Paula M. Frank, 
Donald C. Galehouse, Donald V. Wilson and Elmer S. Wood. 


Marietta College—Dr. Albert Blumenthal has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology for the academic year 1937-38. 


Michigan State College.—The one-year senior course in social work and 
public welfare, initiated last year as an integral part of the sociology de- 
partment, will be continued for the year 1937-38. The course is designed 
particularly to prepare graduates for civil service positions in towns and 
rural counties under the new welfare reorganization acts. 

More than three hundred social workers attended the Ninth Annual 
Institute of Social Welfare held July 12-16 at the College under the aus- 
pices of the Michigan Conference of Social Work, the state E.R.A., the 
state welfare department, and the department of sociology. 


University of Minnesota.—Dr. Lowrie Nelson has been appointed pro- 
fessor of rural sociology. Dr. Nelson was formerly director of the exten- 
sion division, dean of the college of applied science, and professor of rural 
social economics, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. During 1936- 
37 he was director of the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, Logan, 
Utah. 


Mississippi State College—A recent publication, Bulletin No. 318, is 
Occupations of Sons and Daughters of Mi ee Cotton Farmers by 
Dorothy Dickins. 
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Morgan College-—Mr. Earl Moses, formerly junior counselor of the 
District of Columbia Public Employment Center of the United States 
Public Employment Service, will teach sociology. 


New River State College-—Julius T. House, professor of English, former 
president of Kingfisher (Oklahoma) College, died August 12, in New York 
City. He received his Doctor’s degree in sociology at the University of 
Chicago in 1912. 


New York School of Social Work.—Robert T. Lansdale, lately with the 
Social Science Research Council, has joined the faculty and will offer 
courses in the public assistance and child welfare aspects of the social 
security program and in other public welfare and community organiza- 
tion areas. 


University of North Carolina.—Harold D. Meyer will leave November 
24 for a year of study in Europe under a Kenan leave from the University 
and an Alexander Von Humboldt-Stiftung grant from Germany. During 
this time he plans to study the youth movement in Germany and Italy 
and to make a study comparing the Boy Scouts in England with the Boy 
Scouts in America, emphasizing the analysis of volunteer methods and 
group-work leadership. 


Oberlin College-—Principal speakers at a convocation of educational 
leaders on October 8, honoring the centennial of coeducation and the en- 
trance of women into college education, were President Mildred H. 
McAfee, Wellesley College, and Director Homer Price Rainey, American 
Youth Commission. 


University of Ohio—Mr. Raymond Gibbs has accepted a part-time 
instructorship at the University of Ohio, where he will continue his gradu- 
ate study. 


Purdue University.—S. Colum Gilfillan has joined the staff as assistant 
professor of sociology. Dr. Gilfillan is well known as the author of The 
Sociology of Invention and Inventing the Ship. He was formerly associate 
curator of the Rosenwald Museum of Science and Industry and was re- 
cently engaged in research under the National Resources Committee. 


Reed College—Announcement is made of the appointment of Dr. 
Morris Opler, assistant anthropologist with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
as visiting lecturer for the academic year 1937-38. 
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Rockford College—Dr. Ruth Shonle Cavan has accepted an appoint- 
ment in sociology for the year 1937-38. 


University of Tennessee-—Parker W. Mauldin, who had his graduate 
training in the University of Virginia, has been appointed instructor in 
sociology. 

Recent Trends in Rural Planning by William E. Cole and Hugh Price 
Crowe, of the department of sociology, the first of a series of books of 
sociological interest under the editorship of Professor Herbert Blumer, 
University of Chicago, has just been published by Prentice-Hall, Incor- 
porated. 


University of Toronto.—Dr. Philo Nash, who has carried on research 
in the field of acculturation, has been appointed instructor in anthro- 


pology. 


University of Utah.—Frances Cohn, research assistant, bureau of public 
administration, University of California, has been appointed assistant 
professor of social work. 


Vanderbilt University.—Dr. John E. Pomfret, associate professor of his- 
tory of Princeton University and secretary of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships of the Social Science Research Council, has been appointed dean of 
the graduate school. 


State College of Washington.—During the summer Professor Fred R. 
Yoder carried on research at the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor Lee M. Brooks, University of North Carolina, was visiting 
professor during the summer session, offering courses in criminology, pub- 
lic welfare, and the rurban community. 

Professor Car] E. Dent spent the summer studying at the University of 
Southern California. 

Dr. Carl F. Reuss, who received his Doctor’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, has been added to the staff as assistant in rural sociology. 

Mr. A. A. Smick, who has been on leave of absence for two years, will 
return to the College to resume teaching. 


University of Washington—The University of Minnesota Press has 
announced the publication of Mortality Trends in the State of Minnesota 
by Calvin F. Schmid, associate professor of sociology. 


Wayne University.—Appointments announced for the coming year are 
as follows: Mr. Horace Miner, instructor in sociology in the anthropology 
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division; Mrs. Helen Smith, lecturer in sociology; Mr. Herman Jacobs, 
professorial supervisor of group work in the graduate school of social 
work; Miss Opal Matson, instructor in social work; Mrs. Elise Campbell, 
Miss Pauline Gollub, Mr. Ephraim R. Gomberg, Dr. Ruth Hubbard, and 
Dr. Lee Vincent, lecturers in social work. 


University of Wisconsin.—Professor E. A. Ross, who retired last year, 
is teaching a seminar in social mobility during the first semester. He is 
also revising his Principles of Sociology, which he hopes will go to press by 
February, at which time he plans to take a long sea voyage. 

Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser, visiting professor of sociology at Reed 
College and professor of thought and culture in the Portland Extension, is 
acting professor of anthropology. Dr. Goldenweiser was a member of the 
first faculty of the New School for Social Research and from 1927-29 was 
associated in an editorial capacity with the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences. 

Morris Swadesh, who received the Ph.D. degree in 1933 at Yale Uni- 
versity under Edward Sapir, has a two-year appointment as assistant 
professor of anthropology and linguistics. He is to teach one semester 
each year and to do research, particularly on the Indian languages in the 
state of Wisconsin, during the remaining semester. 

D. C. Heath and Company announce the publication in the near future 
of Social Thought from Lore to Science, A History and Interpretation, by 
Harry Elmer Barnes and Howard Becker. 


University of W yoming.—Dr. Frank E. August, who taught at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, has been appointed assistant professor of sociol- 


ogy. 


Yale University.—Professor Alired M. Lee is on leave of absence dur- 
ing the present academic year from the University of Kansas, upon an 
appointment to the research staff of the Institute of Human Relations 
with the rank of assistant professor of sociology. 


Yenching University—Dr. Leonard Hsu, head of the department of 
sociology, is in the United States during the fall semester. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Economics and Sociology. By Apotr Lowe. London: Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1935. Pp. 156. 6s. 


Professor Liwe’s little book is a most welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of a crucially important but somewhat neglected subject. It is one 
of the most penetrating discussions available and should be carefully read 
by economists and sociologists alike. 

Its position relative to the methodological controversies over the 
status of economic theory is, from the present reviewer’s point of view, 
highly commendable. It will, however, be pointed out later that Liwe 
neglects certain analytical considerations which could serve to clarify the 
problems still further. 

In the first place, Lowe successfully transcends the old dilemma which 
has plagued so much of the methodological discussion of these problems 
between, on the one hand, the dogmatic “reification” of a system of in- 
dividualistic, competitive economic theory on the classical model 
and, on the other hand, the tendency to repudiate theory altogether, 
which has been typical of the German historical and the American insti- 
tutionalist schools. 

He also recognizes that in avoiding the fallacy of reification it is not 
satisfactory merely to introduce specific empirical ad hoc qualifications on 
a series of particular points. It is necessary to place the categories of eco- 
nomic theory in a generalized setting of theory in order to lend them con- 
crete relevance. In Léwe’s terminology, realistic economic theory, im- 
plicitly or explicitly, always involves reference to categories of “sociol- 
ogy.” From “pure” economic theory alone it is never possible to deduce 
empirically important and usable conclusions. 

With respect to “pure theory” he apparently accepts the rather com- 
mon definition that “economic behavior is concerned with disposing of 
scarce means for given ends” (p. 42). Within its particular sphere it is 
possible for pure theory to work out certain aspects of this process with 
mathematical exactitude. This nonsociological side of economic behavior 
“in charge of the nasty business of fighting the stinginess of nature”’ deals 
with problems of more and less and nothing else. Liwe remarks quite 
rightly that for purposes of the logic of this theory the fact that “every 
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real economic action is always a part of man’s social activity” does not 
matter. It is an avowedly abstract analysis, self-consciously neglecting 
certain fundamental elements of concrete human action. 

But this “pure theory” does not suffice to cover even the ordinary clas- 
sical “laws of the market,” to say nothing of other realms of activity 
usually thought of as remote from economic considerations, such as 
man’s religious life. The conception of a system of exchange relations 
functioning smoothly over time could not be analyzed in terms of pure 
theory alone. As actually used by the classical economists, it involved at 
least two crucial noneconomic assumptions—the ‘economic man” and 
competition. By the economic man in this context he does not mean an 
“egoist”’ but merely one who in the actual situations of exchange can be 
counted on to act so as to maximize his immediate economic advantages, 
regardless of ultimate motivations. Under the conception of competition, 
in addition to economic rationality in this sense, he includes above all a 
private-property system, giving every individual the right to dispose free- 
ly of his means, and a state of social organization which makes this formal 
right actually effective. 

Modern realistic economic theory differs from the classical system and 
cannot be said to have reached any similar agreement on the relevant 
sociological “‘middle principles” like the economic man and competition, 
which gave a unity of empirical interpretation to the work of the classical 
economists. But its relation to such principles is, as opposed to that of the 
“pure theorists,” similar. The main point of the present agreement is 
that we cannot assume a general equilibrating tendency like that of the 
classical school, but economic society must be assumed to be undergoing 
a process of dynamic development. In other words, the social data of eco- 
nomic theory are not constant but are changing in a process of iuterde- 
pendence with the economic process itself. Léwe regards Marx as the first 
to give theory this new direction. Further, there is coming in this connec- 
tion to be more and more focus of attention on the processes of the busi- 
ness cycle and on the role of technological organization and change. This 
type of thinking is following, methodologically, the classical model, even 
though it is quite conscious of the extent to which many of the classical 
substantive views are inapplicable under the changed conditions of the 
present. 

It was said in the foregoing that it was one of the great merits of Léwe’s 
book to have avoided the common tendency to try to meet the problems of 
the empirical inadequacy of pure economic theory by mere ad hoc empirical 
qualifications. He is, rather, attempting to relate economic theory system- 
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atically to a neighboring social science—sociology. It is, indeed, the 
present reviewer’s opinion that a good deal of the lack of fruitfulness of the 
discussion of the relation of economic theory to empirical reality has been 
due to the fact that this approach has not been taken. It has, rather, been 
assumed that economic theory was the only theory which had to be con- 
sidered in the discussion—what was problematical was only its relation to 
fact. Léwe’s approach to the problem is a very great advance on this 
older type. But it still does not seem fully satisfactory in the sense of 
taking advantage of all the analytical tools available in the social sciences 
In closing, I should like briefly to attempt to justify this statement and to 
indicate what seems to me a way in which it is possible to remedy this 
shortcoming. 

Economic theory has pretty generally come to be recognized as an 
analytical system which is logically similar to the theory of mechanics. 
It has, however, by now also come to be pretty generally realized that it 
depends for its concrete relevance on noneconomic data, the behavior of 
which is not capable of being deduced from the laws of the system alone. 
Furthermore, it is a fairly well-recognized methodological principle of 
general application that data are not simply “facts” but that, like all the 
facts of science, they are stated ‘‘in terms of a conceptual scheme.” The 
statement of such data involves noneconomic theory. 

As Léwe himself remarks, many of the pure theorists in economics 
have maintained that they could carry out their reasoning without any 
concern whatever with what he calls the “structure” of the data. This 
tendency has given rise to some very serious fallacies connected with the 
implicit assumption that, so far as the theoretical concerns of economic 
theory go, these data may be assumed to vary at random. Léwe has, it 
seems to me, conclusively shown that this cannot be so and at the same 
time have economic theory lead to empirically useful results. It must as- 
sume data which have a determinate structure. The question is, “On 
what level should this structure be described and analyzed?” 

Léwe states and analyzes them in terms of what he calls “‘sociological 
middle principles.” What are these? The economic man, competition, 
and modern industrial technology are examples prominent in his discus- 
sion. It seems clear what their general status is. They are descriptions of 
the main outline of the particular concrete society in which the economic 
processes being analyzed take place. The classical economists assumed a 
fundamentally static individualistic competitive society; the modern 
realistic economist assumes a different kind, above all a dynamic society. 
I do not wish in the least to question the importance of the economists’ 
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having a clear idea of these matters, or the extent to which his assumptions 
in this regard may influence his empirical conclusions. What I do wish to 
question is whether this mode of theoretical “supplement” to economic 
theory is the only possible or important one, or whether, even, it is an- 
alytically the most fundamental. 

It must be clear that there is a fundamental logical lack of symmetry 
between the two sciences of economics and sociology as Léwe conceives 
them. Economic theory is an abstract analytical system of general ap- 
plicability. Sociology, on the other hand, consists, in its relevance to 
economic theory, in a series of discrete sets of ‘middle principles,” of gen- 
eral descriptions of particular concrete social structures, each explicitly 
differing from the others. Historical relativity is fundamental not only to 
concrete societies, which are individually unique, but also to sociological 
principles. Is it not possible to attack the problem of the theoretical sup- 
plement to economic theory on a higher plane of generality than this? 

I am quite convinced that it is. ““Pure’’ economic theory, even as a 
generalized analytical system, is not the theory of a class of concrete phe- 
nomena but is part of a broader system of analytical theory on the same 
level of generality—the “theory of action.” It focuses attention only on 
one limited part of the structure, not of a specific concrete society but of a 
generalized system of social action. Basic to economic theory is the con- 
ception of a “rational” relation of means and ends. Economic theory real- 
ly deals with one mode of normative orientation, the “‘rational,”’ in the 
sense of that involving valid empirical knowledge as defined by the cri- 
teria of scientific methodology and, in one aspect, defined by the role of 
scarcity. But, as Léwe himself remarks, it is not concerned with the spe- 
cific content of ends, of the ultimate means and conditions of action, or 
with many other structural elements of a generalized social system. 

But these other elements, which must enter into the data of the con- 
crete problems of economics, are not random relative to those dealt with 
by economic theory. They can, however, be analyzed in terms of a con- 
ceptual scheme on the same analytical level as economic theory and di- 
rectly articulated with it in such a way as to fill the empirical gaps left 
open by economic theory. 

Léwe’s “middle principles” can be derived from such a general analyti- 
cal theory of action by working out its implications for certain kinds of 
concrete situations on a more concrete level than that of the generalized 
theory, that is, by making certain additional assumptions. But, as in all 
such cases, the generalized theory forms a more important means of criti- 
cal check on the formulation of such “middle principles” and, with its de- 
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velopment, more and more should provide a basis for the formulation of 
the complex modes of interaction between the economic elements and 
their noneconomic data. 

It is to be hoped that Léwe will not leave the problem of the relations 
of economics and sociology at the point to which this book has brought it 
but, with his eminent theoretical ability, will attempt to explore the possi- 
bilities of a more generalized theoretical statement of the problem. 


TALcoTT PARSONS 
Harvard University 


Competition and Cooperation. By Mark A. May and LEONARD W. Doos. 
(A report of the Subcommittee on Competitive Cooperative Habits, of 
the Committee on Personality and Culture of the Social Science Re- 
search Council.) New York: Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 
No. 25, 1937. Pp. ili+191. 

Under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council the authors 
undertook a new type of co-operative research in the social sciences which, 
it was hoped, would serve as a model. The printed bulletin is supple- 
mented by a mimeographed ‘‘Memorandum on Research in Competition 
and Cooperation” by members of the Subcommittee on Competition and 
Cooperation: G. Allport, G. Murphy, and Mark May. Both publications 
are intended to serve the purpose of a critically annotated bibliography 
of the subject of co-operation and competition as well as to integrate past 
research and to plan future work in the field. The book is not satisfactory 
from either point of view. In the bulletin we find a well-organized set of 
self-evident generalizations rather than fruitful synthesis of existing re- 
sults. As to the bibliography, the authors failed to use or even to list and 
comment on many of the most important contributions —both American 
and European. 

The discussion is set in a framework of classified propositions, postu- 
lates, and problems, the theoretical clue to which is given in a systematic 
chapter “On a Theory of Competition and Cooperation.” 

The problem is attacked on four levels. First, a person strives in a co- 
operative or competitive manner—if there is a discrepancy between what 
he aims at and what he considers he has achieved. Thus an individual 
competes or co-operates with others “‘in order to close the gaps between 
his level of achievement and that of his aspirations by achieving certain 
goals.’’ Second, the aspirations of an individual depend on his knowledge 
of the object for which he is striving. He will compete for his goal if he 
considers his goal so limited that it cannot be shared with others to his 
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satisfaction, and vice versa. Third, attitudes, emotional predispositions, 
as evolved in the course of a life-history, are another factor of a person’s 
co-operative or competitive behavior. Finally, every situation involves 
certain rules of potential action; a person’s skill in mastering them is the 
fourth factor which will determine the line of his action. 

With the help of these four concepts—those of discrepancy, knowledge, 
attitudes, and skill—the following postulate is laid down: 

[An] individual competes with others when (1) there is a discrepancy between 
his level of achievement and his level of aspiration; (2) his knowledge of the goal 
he seeks indicates that it is limited and can not be shared at least equally by 
other persons in that situation; (3) his attitudes produce within him a state in 
which his attitude towards competition overbalances possible and conflicting 
attitudes towards potential competitors, towards the rules of the situation, to- 
wards cooperating rather than competing; and (4) his skill is of such a nature 
that under the rules of the situation he has a reasonable chance of success by 
competing. 


This theory, together with its variants and a tiring list of corollaries, is 
suggested to provide a guide on the way “through the present wilderness 
of unrelated items of research and to formulate needed research.” 

The scheme of presentation employed is one of the best features of the 
publication; a definite want of concreteness in putting the problem, how- 
ever, is the price of the clarity thus attained. Generalizations like those 
already quoted are likely to approach more closely the pattern of scien- 
tific exactitude than will hypotheses which deal with competition and co- 
operation under more particular conditions. Yet it is these more involved 
settings in which the most fruitful and the actual research problems lie. 

Competitive and co-operative attitudes coexist in every individual and 
in every culture. The question is toward what objects are they directed, 
what place do they take in a hierarchy of attitudes, and what functions 
do they perform both in the structure of a given personality and in a given 
social situation. It would be of interest for further research to know, for 
instance, what form competitive attitudes take if, in a given situation, the 
goals of competition are a higher standard of consumption, as distinct 
from a higher social status. Again, the study of personality would benefit 
from functional considerations, such as whether competition is merely a 
working incentive or a mechanism for selecting leaders, and whether 
greater leisure, security, or control of social key positions are the goals of 
joint or competitive action. Furthermore, before classifying cultures or 
individuals as competitive or co-operative, it will be necessary to consider 
the various social scales in which competition or co-operation takes place. 
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For example, brothers may bitterly compete in the paternal home for the 
favor of their father and at the same time co-operate in their civic occupa- 
tion outside the family. The way in which these particular spheres of ac- 
tion integrate into the total situation of a person, into a social structure or 
a cultural configuration, is relevant not only to the sociologist but also to 
the social psychologist. Unfortunately, the authors of the bulletin (as dis- 
tinct in this regard from those of the memorandum) failed to follow up 
their problem in these concrete settings. 

Despite its unsatisfactory yield, the inquiry still serves a useful func- 
tion. It illustrates the shortcomings of an approach which is deliberately 
restricted to the “subjective level’ of the problem of co-operation and 
competition as over against its ‘objective or social” aspects. The theoreti- 
cal as well as practical acceptance of this dichotomy by the authors did 
much harm to their work. It is probably for this reason that hardly 
any of the more important contributions of economists, historians of law 
and economics, and even of sociologists and anthropologists toward the 
subject has been allowed to play a noticeable influence on the results of 
this intended interdepartmental research enterprise. 

As it stands, the scheme of research suggested is not adequate. In 
many parts it tends to assign to the student of the subject a scholastic re- 
search program of proving or disproving a list of numbered theses, when 


what is really needed is a research plan or a method which promises to 

open up the field. It would also be desirable in any future investigation to 
break up the problem of competition and co-operation, even in its early 

theoretical stages, into smaller and more concrete parts that are more ame- 

nable to actual research. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Chicago 


Permanence and Change: An Anatomy of Purpose. By KENNETH BURKE. 
New York: New Republic, Inc., 1936. Pp. 351. $1.00. 


This is a book to put some of the authors and publishers of sociological 
textbooks to shame. It contains more sound substance than any text on 
social psychology with which the reviewer is familiar. Burke is not a pro- 
fessional sociologist, but he has presented the essentials of what social 
psychologists profess to treat more clearly and more interestingly than the 
practitioners have been able to do thus far. He has done it without being 
obsessed by the jargon that has become the stock in trade—and often 
the sole intellectual capital—of many of the academically blessed. He has 
not merely defined his abstract nouns—otherwise known as concepts—but 
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he has predicated something about them. In short, he has said something 
worth saying and said it well. The book should do something, too, to 
make us question the American textbook publishing industry, for here is 
a volume of about three hundred and fifty pages with all the trimmings— 
good paper, practical binding, chapter headings and subheadings, table 
of contents, everything but an index, a bibliography, and exercises—for a 
dollar; and the publishers of the book are not yet bankrupt. 

The volume is not an example of popularized science although it is 
never dull, has a good many witty passages, and throughout exhibits the 
play of a keen, critical intellect. Still, and despite this advertisement, it 
probably won’t be widely used as a textbook for social psychology courses; 
in part, because it does not follow the conventional form of organization 
which these courses have acquired and because it imports too much of 
what may be regarded as extraneous material from poetry, philosophy, 
and politics. 

Starting with an exposition of the conditioned reflex as a way of al- 
tering responses, the author goes on to indicate that the orientation of 
human beings to their complex cultural structures involves a wider range 
of problems, which can be met with a greater critical capacity and a larger 
number of solutions than is the case with dogs or fish. But, although all 
organisms are critics in the sense that they interpret the signs about them, 
in his means selecting, man through speech is equipped to go beyond the 
criticism of experience to a criticism of criticism. He not only interprets 
the character of events—which animals may also do to some extent—but 
he also interprets his interpretations. 

Burke makes ingenious use of Veblen’s notion of “trained incapacity” 
(a state of affairs in which one’s very abilities can function as blindnesses 
or hindrances) to avoid the current tendency to employ “avoidance” or 
“escape” references when discussing orientation, which he finds unsatis- 
factory because these terms do not serve to explain the action only of 
some men as is sometimes assumed, but of all men. This leads him into a 
critique of the loose use of such terms as “scapegoat mechanism,” “ra- 
tionalization,” and “‘illogical behavior” which he finds are question-beg- 
ging and highly emotive words to be avoided in scientific discourse. There 
follows a pithy analysis of the relationship of the behavioristic to the 
Gestalt contributions to the understanding of meaning, and a sharp 
critique of the Freudian psychoanalytic procedure in interpreting motives, 
the essence of which is contained in the sentence: ‘“‘To explain one’s con- 
duct by the vocabulary of motives current among one’s group is about as 
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self-deceptive as giving the area of a field in the accepted terms of meas- 
urement.” 

Motives turn out to be the complex subjective aspect of corresponding- 
ly complex situations which invariably reflect the culture. In an inte- 
grated, stable, homogeneous society we need no profound reflection to dis- 
cover our own and our fellows’ motives; but, when the culture disinte- 
grates, our motives become confused and uncertain, so that the introspec- 
tive search for motives reveals something akin to total emptiness. Mo- 
tives cannot very well be inferred from the isolated acts of the individual, 
nor induced either from original nature or from an a priori scheme concoct- 
ed by a psychoanalyst or a psychologist. They are always parts of a larger 
frame of meanings. Thus, Burke, in his search for a valid and workable 
theory of motivation, arrives approximately at the point to which sociolo- 
gists like Max Weber carried their analysis of meaningful conduct. 

In his treatment of communication Burke furnishes an enlightening 
account of the role of interest, which carries him into a discussion of John 
Dewey’s concept of “occupational psychosis,” referring to the pronounced 
character of the mind, corresponding to the emphasis which the mode of 
sustenance of a tribe or group or individual produces in their interests. 
Dewey’s view in this respect is found to be close to that of Marx and that 
of Veblen. The recognition that what is to a man’s interest is not always 
what he is interested in, Burke shows, is helpful in interpreting some of 
the most important aspects not only of communication but also of such 
phenomena as class consciousness and cultural change and “lag.” 

There follows a penetrating exposition of “style” as a device for com- 
munication and the changes style undergoes in a society which, like ours, 
accents the technological interest. Part I, entitled “Orientation,” closes 
with a statement of the three orders of rationalization: magic, religion, 
and science; magic being the schema which stresses mainly the control of 
natural forces; religion, stressing the specifically human forces; and sci- 
ence, the control of the technological order. Burke sees communism, or a 
rationalization closely akin to it, emerging as ‘“‘the only coherent and or- 
ganized movement making for the subjection of the technological genius 
to humane ends.” 

While Part I of the book contains most of what will interest social 
psychologists, Parts II and III are no less meaty and relevant to the 
perennial problems of sociologists. Part II is essentially an analysis of 
language and the role of symbols in social life, especially in creating and 
maintaining loyalties, integrating groups and cultures, facilitating and 
hindering rationality, and providing perspective. The discordant ele- 
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ments in language and thought corresponding to incongruities in meaning 
that have occurred in the course of history are judiciously sampled, and 
the situation of today is shrewdly analyzed and found to be not unlike 
that of the period of cultural mongrelism where the Christian theology and 
philosophy first took form as a universalizing attitude. Meaning or sym- 
bolism, Burke points out, becomes a central concern precisely at a stage 
when a given system of meanings is falling into decay. Skepticism or or- 
ganized doubt is, thus, a symptom of transition between one era of cer- 
tainty and another. 

The search for a sound system of communication adequate to the needs 
of man is determined by his neurological structure, and the changing so- 
cial conditions which he encounters must, in the opinion of Burke, be 
based upon and arise out of the co-operative enterprises of society. A soci- 
ety whose constituent parts are at war with one another cannot give birth 
to such a system, and the lack of such a system will in turn threaten the 
structure of rationality itself. 

The concluding part of the volume is concerned primarily with a cri- 
tique of ethics and ethical theory which in this case must be taken to in- 
clude not merely the realm of morals but the whole scheme of norms in- 
volved in aesthetics, science, and action. The discussion is permeated by 
the insight that ‘‘an orientation or Weltanschauung tends to become a self- 
perpetuating structure, creating the measures by which it shall be meas- 
ured,” which the author would have us believe is merely another way of 
saying that “our thoughts and acts are affected by our interests.” 

There is much in this treatise that will appear unsystematic and irrele- 
vant to those accustomed to a less personal and poetic mode of discourse. 
But those sociologists who may be induced to seek new light on their old 
problems by reading the work of a literary man and critic will agree that 
a rose under another name smells just as sweet. 


Louis WIRTH 
University of Chicago 


Middletown in Transition: A Study in Cultural Conflicts. By RoBERT S. 
Lynp and HELEN MERRELL Lynp. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1937. Pp. 604+xviii. $5.00. 

Middletown in Transition, like the volume Middletown to which it is a 
sequel, is a significant cultural document, a descriptive and interpreta- 
tive study destined to have a permanent place in American as well as in 
sociological literature. 

The present work is all that its predecessor was (a portrayal of the 
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trends of American culture in a typical city) and more, namely, the reac- 
tion of a community and its institutions to the impact of the depression, 
a crisis that strained but did not break or greatly change the traditional 
modes of feeling, thinking, and acting. 

The characteristic distinguishing the two Middletown inquiries, and 
particularly the second, from other research upon the urban community 
is their portrayal of a city as a living being, an entity of collective action. 
Previous investigations, like those of Booth and Rowntree upon poverty 
in London and York, and the Pittsburgh Survey, were largely confined to 
the examination of conditions of human existence in the urban environ- 
ment resulting from the impact of the economic system upon the wage- 
earner. Even the social survey, oriented toward social action, was con- 
ceived in terms of administrative reform of social conditions and made 
no attempt to perceive them either in the perspective of their cultural 
setting or in their organic relation to the community as a whole. But the 
unique significance of the Lynds’s studies is the way in which they relate 
their findings upon social trends, opinions, and attitudes to cultural 
changes and, in the present volume, to collective behavior. 

With less time for field work in the second study, undue reliance seems 
to have been placed upon a limited number of personal interviews and 
upon newspaper stories and editorials. Desirable, but perhaps not fea- 
sible, would have been the utilizing of the questionnaire or other sampling 
methods. Statistical data taken from available official and nonofficial 
reports are deftly handled. The technique of the life-history, if employed‘ 
would certainly have yielded data significant for an understanding of the 
values of Midland culture. Except for an outline map on the inside cover 
pages, showing the location of the homes of “the business class,” “the 
working class,” and “the Negro,” no use is made of the methods of human 
ecology which would have supplied a solid foundation of objective fact 
for the analysis of the cultural superstructure of community life. 

Interpretation, as in Middletown, is largely in terms of the cultural 
lag of institutions to keep pace with technological change and of the cul- 
tural conflict between the dominant business class and the subordinate 
working class. In the present study the earlier simple and too simplifying 
grouping by two classes is supplemented, too late in the volume to be of 
much value for interpretation, by a more adequate sixfold grouping. 

The first Middletown professed to be an anthropological inquiry; the 
second has moved almost completely into the sociological field. Its chief 
remaining anthropological characteristic is its assumption that Middle- 
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town and its people can be studied in the total situation in much the 
same fashion as an isolated primitive tribe. But this assumption is 
questionable. The total situation of Middletown in its economic, cultural, 
and political aspects is the United States. Middletown is actually not a 
specimen; it is a cross-section of American life and culture. Therefore 
Middletown as an economic and social entity should be studied in its 
functional interrelations with other entities, its hinterland, the metropoli- 
tan community upon which it is dependent, the region in which it is 
situated, and the United States. 

As a contribution to sociology the two Middletowns are to be classed as 
descriptive rather than analytical. The organization of the materials in 
the first volume under common sense rather than sociological rubrics, such 
as “getting a living” and “‘using leisure,’ proved so satisfactory as to be 
retained in the second study. But significant and indicative of its trend 
from description to analysis is the addition in the new volume of chapters 
on the role of the dominant family in the community and on the control- 
ling influence of the Middletown credo. 

Dr. Lynd in the Preface raised a crucial methodological problem, name- 
ly, the effect upon the study of the viewpoint of the research worker. To 
the study of the Midland culture in which he had himself been reared 
he brought the cultural perspective of a metropolitan New Yorker, a 
background and equipment in the social sciences, and the bias of the 
modern liberal with his disbelief in “laissez faire individualism,” his faith 
in governmental intervention and planning, and his fear of impending 
fascism. 

Only because of their cultural detachment, it is true, were the authors 
able to depict this community with the degree of objectivity achieved, as 
typical of American culture. But their bias in favor of rational social 
action, collectivism, and centralized governmental control did un- 
doubtedly influence their interpretations and limit their appreciation of 
the positive function of the prevailing culture. 

Backward as is our American culture, with its emphasis upon individu- 
alism, democracy, and humanitarianism, it provides a basis for com- 
munity consensus and permits collective action. This perhaps explains 
both the great value placed by Middletown upon sentiments of solidarity 
and the charge by the citizens of the “cold analytical cynicism” of the 
investigators which missed the “great warm heart” of the community and 
which disparaged the “Middletown spirit.” 

While the Lynds are conscious of their liberal collectivistic point of 
view, they did not entirely succeed in correcting for it. Like intellectuals 
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and reformers in general, and the specialist in particular, they are critical 
of the policy of opportunism of the democratic process. But this policy, 
with all its evident illogicality, does preserve the value of community 
solidarity, thereby minimizing cultural conflict and permitting collective 
action. 

The Lynds do, however, come to the conclusion which their findings 
plainly indicate, that Middletown—and, we may add, the United States— 
is not likely to deviate greatly to the right or to the left but will continue 
to “muddle through” a middle course. 


ERNEST W. BuRGESS 
University of Chicago 


Sickness and Insurance: A Study of the Sickness Problem and Health 
Insurance. By Harry ALvIN Mitts. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. Pp. ix+166. $2.00. 


Here is a small book which covers a large subject. All who are familiar 
with either sickness or social insurance will recognize how well Professor 
Millis has done his job in the brief compass of three chapters. Yet, if this 
is not enough, the book has another claim to distinction. 

It has become almost a pastime in some quarters for people whose only 
training in economics is in the field of ‘“‘medical economics” to write about 
social insurance as it bears upon sickness and disablement. And this being 
a “timely” subject, invective and rhetoric are sometimes presented as 
substitutes for evidence and argument. To the contrary, this little book 
by Professor Millis presents the treatment of a specialized subject by (to 
take a phrase from the Foreword) “a seasoned economist” who offers a 
succinct and closely reasoned analysis. Calm, objective, and unemotional 
presentation bring dignity and understanding to the product. This book 
consists of three chapters which are part of a general study in labor eco- 
nomics to be published later by Professor Millis and Professor Mont- 
gomery. The inclusion of these subjects in that larger study brings new 
recognition of lay and public, as well as of professional, interest in the 
social and economic consequences of sickness. 

The first chapter presents an analysis of “The Sickness Problem.” Its 
extent and costs and the causes are measured in ten pages. This is an 
extraordinarily brief and skilful presentation. Then Professor Millis rec- 
ognizes the three fundamental methods of attack upon the problem which 
have crystallized from recent American inquiries: (1) prevention of sick- 
ness as a means of avoiding the occurrence of social and economic risks, 
(2) insurance against wage-loss caused by disabling sickness, and (3) pro- 
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vision of adequate medical care through insurance, tax-supported service, 
or otherwise. He then proceeds to review the current practice and the 
inadequacies of preventive services and of insurance against wage-loss 
(by mutual benefit associations, trade-unions, fraternal orders, and insur- 
ance companies), and to measure the dimensions of the facilities for 
medical care (with and without insurance devices to meet the costs). 

The second chapter is devoted to “Compulsory Health Insurance 
Abroad.” Most of the European countries and a few others now provide— 
through compulsory systems of health or sickness insurance—(1) partial 
compensation for loss of earnings, and (2) broad or narrow medical serv- 
ices. Some thirty-one countries with a combined population exceeding 
five hundred million are listed as having health insurance and the general 
characteristics of these schemes are outlined briefly. The German, British, 
and French systems are described in detail and the experience accumu- 
lated under each of these is examined with care and discrimination. These 
summaries are among the most useful extant in English. They deserve 
wide notice. 

The third chapter returns the reader to the domestic scene; it deals with 
“The Compulsory Health Insurance Movement in the United States and 
a Suggested Plan.” The earlier movement (1912-20)—its characteristics 
and its stillbirth—are recalled to our attention. The current movement, 
which had its conception with the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care (1927-32), receives more substantial attention. As between the Ma- 
jority Report of the Committee and the several minority reports and 
personal statements, Professor Millis deals with even-handed justice. He 
maintains the detached view of the observer interested more in the merits 
of the arguments than in the heat generated by their impacts. 

The more recent developments (1933-37) which are noted in the third 
chapter include: the “model bill” for health insurance prepared by the 
American Association for Social Security; the resolution of the California 
Medical Association in favor of a combined mandatory and voluntary 
system of health insurance and the bill drafted by a committee of this 
Association (the only bill prepared by a medical association in the United 
States) ; the program of the Medical League for Socialized Medicine calling 
for a system of tax-supported public medicine; the position of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor which in 1935 urged the enactment of health 
insurance (in 1936 the Federation urged “the Federal Government to 
create a commission to study and recommend plans for co-ordination and 
improvement of our provisions for social security and their expansion to 
include compensation and medical care for sickness”); and, finally, the 
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position of the American Medical Association, whose editorial columns 
(in 1932) saw the issue in health insurance “‘a far greater concern than the 
rights of the physician to practice as his knowledge and training indicate is 
desirable. There is the question of Americanism versus Sovietism for the 
American people.” 

Finally, Professor Millis summarizes his own observations and con- 
clusions and offers a suggested plan which he thinks is appropriate to 
American needs. His suggestions are for four types of measures: “(1) an 
extended and improved public health service; (2) an amended Social 
Security Act so as to provide cash benefits for wage-earners when disabled 
by sickness as well as when unemployed because of lack of work; (3) 
appropriate tax-supported medical care for special groups; and (4) organ- 
ized medical care of persons in the lower-income groups when involved in 
high-cost illness, with the costs met by compulsory insurance contribu- 
tions and tax revenues.” 

With the first three of these suggestions, nearly all students of the 
subject will agree. With the fourth, they will raise some questions. In 
principle it is eminently sound that insurance or tax support or both 
should be invoked in respect of the high-cost illnesses, to the neglect or 
even to the disregard of the low-cost illnesses. Yet, they will ask how this 
is to be done. What are the criteria which shall distinguish high-cost from 
low-cost illnesses? Cost? Duration? Severity? Need for hospital care or 
for specialized service? Which of these criteria can be invoked effectively 
in an effort to mediate the principle? Professor Millis carefully disavows 
offering more than a suggestion, and it would be unfair to take him to task 
for not furnishing the answers to questions he carefully refrains from ask- 
ing. The reviewer wishes only to commend him for his suggestion and to 
express agreement that the fashioning of the answers requires and deserves 
most careful and skilful design. Professor Millis closes his book with the 
following statement which recognizes not only the complexity of the prob- 
lems precipitated by his “suggestion” but also the need for conference- 
table research in their solution: 


. .. . The suggested plan is presented only in a general and incomplete way. 
A plan involves a multitude of details, and these call for careful consideration 
and decision at the hands of experts and representatives of the parties im- 
mediately concerned, around the conference table. Here, and by these persons, 
the dividing line must be drawn between major and minor, between high-cost 
and low-cost illnesses. Here, and by these persons, the details concerning re- 
ferrals for hospital and specialist treatment must be worked out. Here, and 
by these persons, devices must be found for preventing cases from being wrong- 
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fully referred for special treatment because the bills would be cared for out of 
funds in hand. Here, and by these persons, similar questions must be answered 
in so far as practical problems can be foreseen. Only in this manner can the 
most appropriate answers be made to practical problems. The objective should 
be to apply the insurance principle and government aid in the most practical 
way in solving the problem presented by high-cost illness. 


It must be recognized that, however deserving in principle, insurance 
against high-cost illness may nonetheless be impracticable. And a laud- 
able principle may have to give way to the inexorable pressure of realistic 
necessities. 


Chevy Chase, Maryland 


I. S. FALK 


What Man Has Made of Man: A Study of the Consequences of Platonism 
and Positivism in Psychology. By MortIMER J. ADLER. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. Franz ALEXANDER. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1937. Pp. xix+246. $3.50. 


Here are four lectures spoken before the Psychoanalytic Institute of 
Chicago, set forth in analytic form in the scholastic manner, with prem- 
ises and conclusions numbered and indented. To clarify the lectures a 
much larger amount of space is given to some sixty-two notes, and to 
explain exactly what the notes mean there is appended a ten-page 
“epilogue.” 

The author’s well-known contempt for sociology is indicated by his 
announcement that he intends to ignore the “‘so-called social sciences,”’ 
and even this brief notice of the book would not be justified except for the 
strictures on psychology in which all sociologists have an interest. 

From the knowledge that the author is a devout follower of Thomas 
Aquinas the position taken could be deductively known. Man has a soul 
and this soul was specially created. Its nature cannot be the object of any 
investigative science, for reason can be known only by “metaphysical 
analysis,” the same method that gives us our knowledge of angels and 
demons./The chief advantage of the author’s system is its absolute cer- 
tainty; his conclusions are never in doubt. Indeed, they are hardly open 
to argument. /“It is not a matter of opinion. There is only one right meta- 
physics.” The reader is repeatedly informed whose system of meta- 
physics is “right.” 

Modern thought is admitted to have added something to a study of 
behavior, but “if one were writing a history of psychology as a branch of 
philosophy and were concerned to report genuine advances in analysis, 
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everything from the 17th to the 19th centuries could be — without 
exception.” The revolt against authority which gave us the modern 
world of science is, therefore, no more acceptable to the author than it was 
to the scholastics of that earlier time. The sterility of scholarship is as- 
serted to have endured even longer, for “even the best writers need not be 
mentioned because at their best they are only poor statements of what is 
better found in Aristotle or St. Thomas.” The last seven centuries seem 
to the author as barren as Pharaoh’s seven lean years. 

Dr. Alexander’s introduction is a vigorous attack on the whole argu- 
ment. Two passages are representative and may be quoted. “If for 
nothing else, then as such an anachronism, Mr. Adler’s lectures may 
have the interest and value of a curiosity.” “If there is such a thing as 
turning back the clock of history and science, here we see a classical ex- 
ample of it. Scholasticism, a sterile form of deductive reasoning, de- 
veloped as a harmless outlet for the reasoning powers of man in a period 
of intellectual servitude when man could not observe the world around 
himself lest any observation come in conflict with prevailing dogmas. He 
had to content himself with flawless reasoning from incorrect premises.” 

Turning back the clock never retards the sunrise. Scholastic sub- 
servience to authority is abhorrent to the modern spirit and is an out- 
moded form of anti-intellectualism. We are warned that we cannot in- 
vestigate the nature of the human reason by scientific methods, to which 
we reply that we are already doing it. Once, heretical activities meant 
faggots and flames, but bans against freedom of investigation no longer 
disturb anyone. The seven barren centuries have at least witnessed the 
transformation of medieval dogmatism from an arrogant majority to an 
admittedly negligible minority, tolerated even in its effrontery. 


ELLswortH Faris 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Introductory Sociology. By RoBERT L. SUTHERLAND and JULIAN L. Woop- 
WARD. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937. Pp. xx+720. $3.50. 
The authors of the book under review do not waste much time on a 

definition or history of sociology or on its relation to other social sciences. 

But it is quite evident that they regard the field of sociology as embracing 

primarily social groups and social interaction. In making the community 

the basic social unit, they necessarily relegate the family as a social unit 
to a secondary position where it more nearly belongs not only in our own 
society but also in many primitive societies as well. 

The book is well organized and adaptable. There are five divisions or 
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parts, each of which covers a special phase of the subject matter. The 
first part is primarily a cultural approach to the subject. This is intended 
to acquaint the student with the nature and role of culture, especially 
folkways and mores, in human behavior. In the second part, covering 
some two hundred pages, the approach is from the standpoint of social 
psychology. The central problem here is the development of the individ- 
ual—the organization of personality in a social and cultural matrix. 
Roughly one-half of the book is devoted to these approaches. 

In the second half of the book we come to the subject matter of sociol- 
ogy proper, namely, the forms of collective behavior and the processes in- 
volved in social interaction. Here we find a series of chapters dealing 
with such social forms as crowds and publics, racial groups, nations, 
classes, the family, and the community. Following the chapters on the 
community, the basic social unit, we have a discussion of community or- 
ganization from the point of view of basic interests: economic, political, 
religious, etc. Next we have three chapters on social processes, as they 
have come to be called: interaction, competition, conflict, accommoda- 
tion, and assimilation. The concluding part of the book, some eighty 
pages, is occupied with the concept of social change with considerable em- 
phasis upon organization and disorganization. 

The order followed in the arrangement of the five parts is more or less 


arbitrary, and the book lends itself to a good deal of flexibility. The lan- 
guage is relatively concrete and clear. On the whole, this is a commend- 
able text for undergraduate students. 


WALTER B. BODENHAFER 
Washington University 


The Emergence of Human Culture. By Cart J. WARDEN. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 189. $2.00. 


This excellent little book of only five chapters should be read by every- 
one who is interested in the cultural approach to sociology. It is written 
by a psychologist, and the references to anthropological literature are not 
as complete as one would like. For example, even Goldenweiser’s work 
is not referred to. However, the work of the book is well done. The au- 
thor has no difficulty in showing that animals do not possess even the rudi- 
ments of culture, the opinions of some sociologists to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. All the social animals live on the biosocial level and have 
not reached the cultural level. The cultural level requires not only inven- 
tion and social habituation but a definite system of communication which 
no animal possesses. All three of these mechanisms are essential for the 
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emergence of culture. The chapters of the book are entitled ‘““The Mean- 
ing of Culture,” “Do Animals Possess Culture?” ‘The Emergence of 
Man and Culture,” “The Evolution of Culture,” and ‘Culture and Prog- 
ress.”’ The book is especially valuable because it is written by an animal 
psychologist, and there is very little that either the anthropologist or the 
sociologist can criticize in the views presented. 


Cuar es A. ELLWoop 
Duke University 


A History of Political Theory. By GEorcE H. Sastne. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1937. Pp. xvi+797. $4.00. 


In his Preface, Professor Sabine states, ‘“This history of political theory 
is written in the light of the hypothesis that theories of politics are them- 
selves a part of politics. In other words, they .... are produced as a 
normal part of the social milieu in which politics itself has its being.” This 
is, of course, not an entirely new point of view from which to treat the 
development of social theory; it has been adopted by a number of the 
previous writers of treatises and monographs in the field. And in nearly 
every such case a critical reader will probably feel that authors have not 
maintained the point of view as consistently as could have been desired. 
This probably means that the only thoroughly realistic way of telling the 
story of the development of social theory, or some part or phase of it, is 
to present the story as an incident of social history. But this would, in 
general, require too much space. The author of the volume under review 
has done about as well as anyone readily could to avoid the depiction of 
the evolution of political theory as a movement apart from the general 
process of political evolution. 

Sabine’s treatment of his subject matter reflects an adequate scholar- 
ship; his interpretations are highly intelligent; and he has covered the 
ground with surprising comprehensiveness, considering the inescapable 
limitations of space in a one-volume work. As is rather characteristic of 
nearly all such works, the author’s treatment of the most recent period is 
less thoroughgoing than the account he gives of earlier periods. This he 
admits in his Preface, where he seeks to justify it, in part, by reference to 
the availability of F. W. Coker’s Recent Political Thought (1934). 

The present volume is provided with an index that appears to be ade- 
quate. It should serve as a useful textbook for mature students in college 
and graduate school, particularly since there is at the end of each chapter 
an excellent list of references for wider reading, in which the available 
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source material is not slighted. The book is also sufficiently comprehen- 
sive in scope to be quite usable as a reference work. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Liberty—Its Use and Abuse, Vol. I: Basic Principles of Ethics; Vol. I: 
Applied Principles of Ethics: Individual, Social and International 
Ethics. By Icnatrus W. Cox. New York: Fordham University Press, 
1937. Vol. I: Pp. 168; Vol. II: Pp. 273. $2.00. 


Here are two volumes on ethics, theoretical and applied, which are ex- 
cellent and even authoritative if judged by the author of them. Whoever, 
indeed, can accept the sectarian point of view may also find them excel- 
lent. The definitions (and they abound) are succinct, the deductions (and 
they are galore) have about them the air of clarity, and the machinery of 
proof (which whirrs and creaks) makes every page a scene of logical go- 
ings-on. 

The author does not need to disclaim originality, as he does in the 
Preface to each volume. A smattering of Aristotle, a speaking acquaint- 
ance with Thomas, a certain facility with the syllogistic method of argu- 
ing, and the normal personal conceit which virtuous contact with an “‘in- 
fallible” institution gives a certain type of mind—these assured, and one 
man could have written these volumes about as well as another. Such 
plethora of Catholic platitudes do not require or permit repetition in a 
scientific journal. The contents are 99 +4;45 per cent pure propaganda and 
puerile as regards either originality or independence. 

As regards fecundity, personal and political, the same judgment is dic- 
tated by an independent point of view. Nor does this judgment arise 
merely from a dogmatic antithesis so easily elicited by the author’s dog- 
matic theses. The type of personality which can rest content as though in 
possession of assured reasonableness when equally reasonable men dis- 
agree is not due for personal blessedness, or even for happiness, apart from 
either engulfing conceit or overpowering fanaticism. This ought occasion- 
ally to be said lest such dogmatic writers get the false impression that their 
show of proof actually proves something to others than devotees. 

Any adult mind that would see convincing rigor in arguments where the 
major premises are either declared “evident” or are packed with all that 
is to be proved, with no other proof of proper packing to the outside mind 
than either “postulation” or theological asseveration—such a mind would 
deserve to have to give up birth control and other modern conveniences 
merely because somebody else did not like them. In spite of all the pro- 
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lific proofs, the books are propaganda to reassure the faithful—and, faith, 
the faithful are ever in need of such reassurance—that what they “know” 
is actually and is still so, or to indoctrinate the young. The latter would 
appear to be the surface intent of these two volumes; for they are rendered 
textlike by selected bibliographies (from sympathetic sources, of course) 
and by simple questions to elicit the answers already dogmatically laid 
down. These are the limits to the personal fecundity of the treatise. 

As for social or political fruitfulness, neither fanaticism nor conceit will 
long rest content save in the hope of some sort of social order where its 
temperamental demand for uniformity and finality can be implemented 
in actual law and concrete practice. There is little overt argument here, 
however, for fascism, though one may note the covert sentiment which 
excepts some forms of it from stricture (I, 30). 

The best that can be said for this work is that its author likes it and 
that it will probably prove palatable for devotees. Independent adult 
minds will continue to seek provender from sources less committed in 
advance. 


T. V. 
University of Chicago 


The Higher Learning in a Democracy: A Reply to President Hutchins’ 


Critique of the American University. By HARRY D. GIDEONSE. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937. Pp. 34. $0.50. 


This brochure seems to have been written for two purposes: to ques- 
tion the validity of the utterances of President Hutchins on American 
education and to point out the fact that the present college program at 
the University is not in accordance with what is desired by its president. 
As to the latter, both will find themselves in substantial agreement. And 
as to the first, there is perhaps no agreement possible. 

Professor Gideonse repeatedly calls on President Hutchins for some 
specific information as to just the kind of metaphysics that is repeatedly 
asserted to be the only fit groundwork for the education of our youth. It 
may well be that the reply, should it be given, will be that no one system 
is advocated. Yet even so, the debate would have to proceed, for con- 
troversy over the division between theory and fact, between absolute 
first principles and empirical observations, would leave the disputants as 
far apart as ever. 

Against the medieval view that knowledge of the world and of man is a 
deductive process, reasoning from revealed or intuitive first principles, 
Professor Gideonse presents forcibly the modern scientific argument which 
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finds principles by applying rational thought to empirical data which are 
to be discovered by following a defensible method. He defends the new 
relativity against the old fixity. “To crystallize truths into Truth is to 
arrest the process of intellectual growth.”’ 

Hutchins contends that the heart of education is the same at any time, 
under any political, social, or economic conditions. Gideonse insists that 
education must not, and cannot, be neutral to the social order. He insists 
that general ideas are constantly being changed by the discovery of par- 
ticular notions in the light of which they have to be modified. 

The issue is not new. The warfare has been waged since the time of 
Copernicus. In every department of human knowledge and activity the 
absolutism of the Middle Ages has been abandoned. Neoscholastics re- 
gard this as a tragedy and a loss and cry for a return; Professor Gideonse 
rejoices in it and urges us to go on in the same spirit. Nor is it to be de- 
plored that the issue is raised anew in our time. It will compel us to re- 
examine the foundations of our educational procedure, which will be a 
great gain; for no man can state clearly and fully his views on education 
without revealing his philosophy. 


ELLSWorTH Faris 
University of Chicago 


Force or Reason: Issues of the Twentieth Century. By HANs Koun. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. 167. $2.00. 


The positive faith which these three summer-school lectures at Har- 
vard (1936) exemplify is: “On a shrinking earth man should concentrate 
all his rational forces upon the adjustment of his social and political life to 
the new conditions. Instead, we hear reason and reasonableness decried 
and the old battle cries of fierce imperialism and conflict of races raised 
again” (p. 96). 

Whether discussing “The Cult of Force,” “The Dethronement of 
Reason,” or ‘The Crisis of Imperialism,” the author in a spirit of sweet 
reasonableness argues that our present defeatism is premature, that civili- 
zation has achieved values that can be saved and that are worth saving; 
and, by disclosing the pattern of our defeatism, he raises hope that demo- 
cratic justice has still a career. He does not disguise, however, that its 
advance toward concrete equalization of opportunity during the twentieth 
century will be more difficult than its formal establishment during the 
nineteenth. From here forth, indeed, progress ‘‘will demand serious and 
hard thinking and whole-hearted devotion, since the greatest obstacles 
will be offered not only by vested sentimental and economic interests but 
by inveterate tendencies in all of us” (p. 6). 
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The role that force has played in the march of reason to date he re- 
marks, but not emphatically. It would be interesting, and mayhap im- 
portant, to inquire what role if any reason will henceforth assign to force. 
That it must be a role less than communism practices temporarily and 
fascism promises for good the lectures make abundantly clear. 


T. V. SmitH 
University of Chicago 


The Relation between Morality and Intellect. By CLARA FRANCES CHAS- 
SELL. (“Teachers College Contributions to Education,” No. 607.) New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. xviii+556. 
$4.50. 

This volume is a detailed report of an investigation carried out over a 
period of nineteen years, embracing a thorough review of the literature on 
relations between morality and intellect and two significant unreported 
experiments carried out by the author. The various studies reviewed 
covered about 300,000 delinquents, almost 12,000 nondelinquents, and 
more than 11,000 feeble-minded. The general conclusion from all the 
lines of evidence is that in restricted groups the expected relation between 
morality and intellect, expressed in terms of correlation coefficients, lies 
between o.10 and 0.39, and the true relation is probably less than o.50. 
In unrestricted groups the relation is thought to be higher, approaching 
0.70 as alimit. Thus Dr. Chassell’s report and the report of the Character 
Education Inquiry are in close agreement. The thoroughness and caution 
evident throughout the work is commendable, and the classification and 
statistical treatment of the data reported in the literature provide a dis- 
tinct contribution to methodology. Indeed, probably the most outstand- 
ing value of the study is its service as a model for reviews of published 
studies of kindred problems. Its various assets for the most part com- 
pensate for any antagonism the reader may feel because of the great 
amount of unnecessary detail, repetitiveness, and mechanical phraseology 
which the book contains. 


MAPHEUS SMITH 
University of Kansas 


Art and Society. By HERBERT READ. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. 

Pp. xlx+ 282. $4.00. 

The title of this book indicates the intention of establishing the rela- 
tionships between art and society. From the sociological point of view, 
such attempts usually display certain typical defects, such as an ethno- 
centric bias (the identification of art with “our art’), which even the 
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copious references to standard sociological and anthropological works in 
this instance cannot conceal. 

The author, a British critic of some repute, supplies a panorama of the 
graphic arts from Cro-Magnon man to the modern surrealist and illus- 
trates this development with an admirable selection and arrangement of 
one hundred plates. These relate the aesthetic culture to the “non- 
aesthetic,’ even though one might not agree with some of his conclusions 
on geographic determinism, primitive mentality, and culture integration, 
or the thesis that psychoanalysis holds the key to the still unsolved prob- 
lems of art. He steers a middle course between romantic transcendental- 
ism and modern functionalism, espouses an “‘art for art’s sake”’ ideology, 
supports the élite or aristocratic bias in taste (leaning on Pareto), and 
therefore fails to point out that the theories of art man holds are as fluctu- 
ating and as defensible as the variations in the art object itself. 

It is nevertheless a very stimulating volume, advancing by so much the 
desirable rapprochement between the now more or less segregated disci- 
plines. 

Joun H. MvUELLER 
Indiana University 


Conflict and Community: A Study in Social Theory. By GEORGE SIMPSON. 
New York: T. S. Simpson, 1937. Pp. 107. $1.00. 


“Men need community; men also conflict” (p. 65). From these proposi- 
tions proceeds Mr. Simpson’s argument. Community is taken in the 
sense of Maclver, and in that of Ténnies’ Gemeinschaft. It is a matter of 
the emotions and stands over against rational association. But the latter, 
if continued, tends to take emotional root and become community. 

Conflict is of two sorts: communal, which is opposition as to the means 
of achieving a common end; noncommunal, in which ultimate values are 
opposed. Noncommunal conflict destroys community and the individual; 
it should be done away with. 

The author deals dialectically with the theories of many (especially 
Dewey, Durkheim, Hegel, MacIver, and Max Weber) who have written 
on conflict and the nature of social units. No reference is made to the 
many studies of racial and sectarian conflict which have been a significant 
contribution of American sociologists. The author protests against that 
human perversity which turns means into ends and substitutes symbols 
for other forms of reality. He takes little cognizance of the manner in 
which this perversity works. By dialectic, he demonstrates the absurdity 
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of utopias but omits discussion of their functioning. Mannheim’s work 
is not mentioned. 

The work is a scholarly, heavy, badly-phrased, not particularly original 
disputation on some of the most crucial and interesting problems of social 
theory. 


McGill University 


Everett C. HUGHES 


Culture and Conscience. By WILLIAM CREIGHTON GRAHAM and HERBERT 
Gorpon May. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 
XXvili+356. $2.50. 

Extensive archeological investigation in Syria-Palestine in recent dec- 
ades has thrown much new light upon the culture, and especially the reli- 
gion, of the ancient peoples of that and adjoining areas. This book sum- 
marizes the findings and hypotheses regarding this “new past,” attempts 
to illuminate the ever developing mosaic of pre-Hebrew and Hebrew reli- 
gion, age by age, and finally, intermittently throughout the book, seeks 
to draw general conclusions with respect to the relationship of culture and 
religion and the significance of the religious data presented. It is a most 
useful study, wise and penetrating in its presentation and admirable in 
its scholarly and scientific equipment. The reviewer, who admits to be- 


ing only an interested layman along lines of Biblical archeology, had in 
reading the volume the feeling from time to time that rather elaborate 
assumptions and philosophizings were constructed on the basis of the 
archeological data. It would also have been a better book for him without 
the sermonizing. 


J. O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebraska 


Manual for Southern Regions. By LEE M. Brooks, in collaboration with 
WayYLAND J. Hayes, Harry E. Moore, and JENNINGS J. RHYNE. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1937. Pp. xiii+193. 
$1.00. 


This handbook is intended to serve as a teacher’s guide to Odum’s 
heavy volume Southern Regions of the United States. It follows, therefore, 
the topical outline of the major study with the idea of pointing up the 
materials, problems, and policies for classroom study. The Manual is 
divided into twenty-four units, each of which begins with a summary 
statement of the materials and problems at hand and continues with a sys- 
tematic method of approach outlined as follows: (a) aims for the student, 
(b) reading material for study, (c) definitions and general guidance, (d) 
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questions primarily on facts and mapograph interpretations, (e) questions 
primarily on policy and program, (f) topics for forum and debate, and (g) 
suggestions for these units. Blank pages are included at the end of each 
unit for student notes. 

The Manual will undoubtedly be of considerable help to teachers and 
students using Odum’s Southern Regions as a text. It is designed for the 
use of the layman perhaps more than for the student of social science. 
Its tone is hortative rather more than analytic. It assumes a knowledge of 
the vast assemblage of facts presented in Southern Regions as a back- 
ground for discussions. The hope seems to be that knowledge of these 
facts will arouse the student to action. The facts, as will be recalled, show 
the relative deficiencies and advantages to the South. They present a sort 
of photographic picture of the region in comparison with other regions of 
the nation. 

The reviewer’s criticism of the Manual and of the text upon which it is 
based is that perhaps too much emphasis is laid upon the mere presenta- 
tion of facts and not enough upon factors, relationships, and processes. 
Facts are necessary, to be sure, and we have them here in abundance, 
almost “blizzards” of them, but less attention is given to their explanation 


than to the possibility of changing them. 
R. D. McKENzIE 
University of Michigan 


The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out. By EYLER N. Stmpson. With a Foreword 
by Lic. Ramon Bereta. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1937. Pp. xxi+849. $5.00. 

The virtues of this book are many and differ from the background of 
earlier books against which it may be set. Among publications on the 
agrarian problems of Mexico it should have primacy for at least five 
reasons: it places these problems in full relation to the geographic and 
social facts in which they are involved; it considers these problems with 
relative freedom from political or other bias; it is in no small part based 
on investigation directly done by the author; it combines a study of docu- 
ments and other formal data with insights gained through long residence 
and travel in Mexico; and it treats the subject up to very recent years. 

The central subject is the policy and practice whereby lands (ejidos) 
are, in Mexico, granted or restored to agricultural communities. The au- 
thor divides his chapters into three groups dealing, respectively, with the 
past, present, and possible future of the ejido. A reviewer may recognize 
a different tripartite composition of the book. One ingredient is that pro- 
vided by the author’s own research. His analysis of the agrarian legisla- 
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tion and of the changes in policy underlying these enactments is entirely 
new and important. His discussion of the accomplishments and difficul- 
ties of putting into effect the agrarian reform also depends on the author’s 
own investigations. This discussion extends Tannenbaum’s work and to 
some extent corrects it. 

A second ingredient of Dr. Simpson’s book is material derived from 
secondary works. The material on the history of land monopoly in Mex- 
ico is thirdhand; so is, necessarily, much other stuff that holds the book 
together. Simpson puts in this background and binding so skilfully and 
with such effects of composition that his book serves well as a general in- 
troduction to the understanding of modern Mexico and, so considered, 
can compete with any other publication that has been offered. 

The third ingredient is advice and recommendation delivered to Mex- 
ico by the author. His conclusion is that ejido grants have gone far enough 
to check capitalistic production and not far enough to increase co-opera- 
tive production. He advocates ultimate socialization of land and water 
and the development of the ejido as the local community unit of produc- 
tion, education, industrial development, and national planning. Thus the 
book can also be regarded as a good example of the application of special 
“scientific” knowledge about a society to the practical problems of that 
society. As such it is likely to impress the reader more with how special 
knowledge leads rather to a fuller understanding of the difficulties attend- 
ing the solution of practical problems than to finding the solution. Dr. 
Simpson’s way out for Mexico, in spite of his excellent book, is still Dr. 
Simpson’s way out; many readers will not agree that it follows necessarily 
from his facts. 

The composition and style of the book are notable. It follows an order 
as much rhetorical as logical. ‘‘Case studies” describing particular vil- 
lages and their experiences with ejidos in picturesque detail are mixed 
with chapters of statistics. The author’s prose goes through frequent 
changes of pace; it is abrupt and casual, formal and personal. It is alto- 
gether a brash and breezy book, full of facts, but without pedantry. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


The Madison Community. By KIMBALL YOUNG, JOHN LEwiIs GILLIN, and 
CALVERT L. Deprick. (“University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social 
Sciences and History,’ No. 21.) Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1934. Pp. xiv+227. $1.50. 

This is another of those substantial and illuminating community case 
studies of which American sociologists have been increasingly fond of late. 
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It is in no sense a social survey; it is, rather, a statistical analysis of cer- 
tain aspects of Madison’s population. While the authors express the hope 
that the report will reach the interested lay reader as well as “the tech- 
nical student of community life,” it is, nevertheless, obvious that, because 
of its strictly academic form and its ultra-conservative interpretations, the 
study will appeal only to the latter. In fact, it is doubtful if the business 
men and the social workers of Madison will be able to make much use of 
its valuable data without further help from the authors. 

An analysis was made of four bodies of basic data—population, income, 
occupation, and homeownership. These, in turn, were related to two se- 
lected features of social behavior—mobility and pathology. The data on 
population, homeownership, and occupation were taken from the United 
States census reports, while the materials on social pathology (dependen- 
cy, police arrests, illegitimacy, and juvenile delinquency) were taken from 
local public records. The study of income was made by tabulating every 
third income-tax return which was made to the state of Wisconsin in 1930. 

Especially resourceful, from the standpoint of their application else- 
where, were the methods of determining population mobility. Newcom- 
ers to Madison were identified by comparing different editions of the city 
directory; their social status and motives were then ascertained by ques- 
tionnaire and interview. Madisonites who had moved from one part of 
the city to another were also identified by means of local records revealing 
such transfer. A sample was then selected for questionnaire analysis and 
a mobility index devised. Comparisons were then made by districts, in- 
come, etc. 

The authors are commendably critical of their methods and similarly 
cautious about their results. For this reason alone the monograph will be 
unusually valuable to teachers and students of sociology. On the other 
hand, the study suffers from the lack of any qualitative discussion of the 
Madison community. A descriptive analysis of the folkways, and the 
range and variety of personality types that thrive in this vibrant American 
city, would be most revealing. 

While the authors do not discuss, concretely, the implications of their 
results, they, nevertheless, recommend the creation of a city planning 
commission in order that Madison’s “varied interests could be considered 
as a whole and developed as a unified and balanced program.” If sociology 
is to be useful in this era of social reconstruction, might it not be necessary 
for sociologists to become something more than social analysts? 


ARTHUR L. BEELEY 
University of Utah 
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A Puritan Outpost. By HERBERT C. Parsons. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1937. Pp. xiii+546. $5.00. 

This book is a history of Northfield, Massachusetts, made famous 
through the institutions founded there by its most distinguished son, 
D. L. Moody. Northfield was a frontier outpost in the expansion of the 
historic Bay Colony up the Connecticut River Valley. That it was twice 
abandoned, when its buildings and crops were laid waste by Indian war- 
riors, symbolizes the insecurity of this and other Puritan outposts in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. What this meant to actual pioneer 
families in this remote outpost is vividly described. Then follows, in 
continuity, a portrayal of the development of Northfield from isolated 
outpost to farm village, commercial agricultural town, and, finally, to 
institutional town. 

The sociological reader will note other evidences of the phenomena of 
succession in addition to those just indicated. The land-clearing of the 
Indians by fire prepared the way for the agriculture of the Puritan in- 
vader: new crops, new races, and new institutions emerge in the process 
of succession. Gradually the original Puritan way of life lost its hardness, 
became tolerant and somewhat sleek, slack and indifferent. To this situa- 
tion came D. L. Moody in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. His 
evangelistic triumphs in Great Britain were repeated in Northfield as in 
many of the larger centers of the United States. His return brought neo- 
Puritanism to Northfield. Here one sees the convergence of a religious 
movement, a man, and a community. As a result, the community came 
into the possession of a new status and performed new institutional func- 
tions through the establishment there of Moody’s well-known schools and 
religious conferences. The crises in the older Northfield institutions in this 
new era with respect to function, leadership, and membership are present- 
ed with care and discrimination. The genealogies get in the reader’s way 
at times, but the author compensates for this by making these names live 
for us again “in character.” 

This book is much more than a history of Northfield. It is also a his- 
tory of New England and, in some measure, of the larger world in which 
New England was set but brought to focus in the life of Northfield. The 
author, a native of Northfield, interested in journalism and social prob- 
lems, has linked the development of his community with men and events 
in the larger situation. Fortunate is any community in having its story 
told with the knowledge, discernment, and humanity of this chronicler. 


McGill University C. A. Dawson 
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Anthropology: An Introduction to Primitive Culture. By ALEXANDER 
GOLDENWEISER. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1937. Pp. xxi+550. 
$3.75. 

There seems to be a demand at the present time for books that will 
give an introductory presentation of the subject of anthropology as it is 
treated in American colleges and universities. Of the various volumes that 
have been produced in the last few years to meet this demand it seems to 
the reviewer that this book by Professor Goldenweiser is the best and is 
likely to remain so for some time to come. It is simply and clearly written, 
with very few of those peculiarities of style which were at one time char- 
acteristic of the author and disturbing to his readers. It presents an 
abundant and well-selected body of factual material drawn from simpler 
societies in many parts of the world. There is not a great deal of theoreti- 
cal discussion and what there is, is treated simply and contains no dis- 
turbing new ideas. The treatment of the subject is extremely conserva- 
tive, keeping very close to the midline of the American tradition. 

The chief criticism that can be made of the book is one that can be 
leveled against the whole class to which it belongs. It is assumed through- 
out this book that we can distinguish certain cultures as “primitive” and 
others as “not primitive,” but no definition of the term “primitive” is 
given and there is stated no specific criterion by which we can make the 
distinction in particular instances. The cultures specifically treated as 
primitive by Professor Goldenweiser range from the Australian abo- 
rigines, the Eskimo and the Chukchee, to the Maori of New Zealand, the 
Baganda of Africa, and the ancient Inca of Peru. Yet it is assumed 
throughout the book, and in particular in chapter xxv, ‘Primitive Life 
and Thought,” that it is possible to make valid and significant generaliza- 
tions which will be true of all primitive cultures and not true of those not 
primitive. The result, of course, can be only loose, vague, and frequently 
false generalities of a kind which science should eschew. While there are 
not so many of these in Professor Goldenweiser’s book as in some others, 
there are still too many. On pages 311 and 327, to give one example, we 
are told that “clans,” “gentes,”’ or “‘sibs,” ‘‘are peculiar to primitive soci- 
ety,” “occur only among primitives.”’ If we take this as a criterion of 
primitiveness, then the cultivated societies of China and India of the pres- 
ent day must be included among the primitives and one should then in- 
quire whether the other generalizations that are made about primitive 
cultures are true of modern India and China. However, even in this mat- 
ter of the neglect of any classifications of types of society or culture ex- 
cept by the simple dichotomy of “primitive” and “modern,” Professor 
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Goldenweiser is conservative since he follows here the example of the 
great majority of anthropologists. 
A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
University of Chicago 


Self-Consciousness Self-treated. By A. A. Ropack. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Sci-Art Publishers, 1936. Pp. 265. $2.25. 


The usual treatment of the consciousness of the self is likely to result in 
a bulky and heavy philosophical volume. Dr. Roback has avoided such 
an outcome by adopting a rather matter-of-fact, empirical study of self- 
consciousness as it arises in the experience of multitudes of people of the 
present day. He has conceived a self-consciousness more in the sense of 
embarrassment and dismay, such as one is likely to experience it in situa- 
tions like that of stage fright. His characterization of self-consciousness 
conceived in this sense is simple and devoid of abstruse terminology. Sim- 
ilarly, his suggestions on the treatment of self-consciousness are marked 
by an unpretentious and direct series of helpful suggestions. The full im- 
port of self-consciousness, consequently, has not been garnered in his ac- 
count, yet what he says has all the earmarks of validity and usefulness. 
The work is well written, employing a simple style and liberally inter- 
spersed with interesting and exciting anecdotes and illustrations. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


A History of the Press and Public Opinion in China. By Yu-Tanc Lin. 
Published for China Institute of Pacific Relations. Shanghai, China: 
Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 1936; also University of Chicago Press. Pp. 179. 
$2.00. 


This pamphlet was written with one purpose—to denounce the control 
of the Chinese press by the present government authorities in China. The 
author’s seething attack on the ‘“‘anarchy of Chinese censorship” can be 
found in every chapter and every page. It is for this reason that the bril- 
liant author of My Country and My People undertook to write the history 
of the Chinese press and public opinion. 

The freedom of the Chinese press is essentially a Chinese problem. Lin 
is a Chinese. The pamphlet is published in China with the apparent de- 
sire to arouse public opinion in China against the present censorship situa- 
tion so that there may be better censorship regulations and more intelli- 
gent censors. The pamphlet, however, is written in English. The value 
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and effectiveness of the pamphlet might have been greater—would have 
been much greater—if it had been written in Chinese. The Ming Dynasty 
scholars had much less sense. They wrote in Chinese and were killed by 
the eunuchs. If they had also written in English, they probably would be 
lecturing in America today as “fearless Chinese critics.” 

Excepting certain sections in which his observations on present-day 
politics and modern journalism are decidedly prejudiced, Lin’s analysis of 
the Chinese press and public opinion is both stimulating and entertain- 
ing. 


MING-HFNG CHAO 
Nanking 


The Church against the World. By H. Ricwarp NrIeEBUHR, WILHELM 
Pauck, and Francis P. MILLER. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1935. 
Pp. 156. $2.00. 

Although this volume claims to have none, the central thesis which it 
expounds may be conveniently summarized in three propositions: first, 
that the church is now being confronted with the most desperate crisis of 
her history and is disintegrating like the Western culture with which she 
has tried to come to terms; second, that the present crisis of Christianity 
is due to this very endeavor of the church to save her life by compromising 
with the environing culture, with the result that she has fallen into bond- 
age to both nationalism and capitalism, “the enemy [of the church] in 
thought, in organization, and in discipline,” since the former controverts 
Jesus’ ideal of human brotherhood, and the latter his law of love; and 
third, that this crisis can be resolved only if the church will concern her- 
self less with those secondary cultural problems which have come to com- 
prise the “form” of Christianity and more with those eternal verities 
which constitute its essential “content.” 

The first proposition is self-evident, and the second has long been 
sensed by religious persons of modern temper who recognize the validity 
of metaphysical problems in religion, but the third provides such per- 
sons with no aid. For, although Christianity’s need of metaphysical 
foundations is asserted, they are neither logically defined nor epistemolo- 
gically sustained, and, although the distinction between the eternal, un- 
changing, absolute “content” of Christianity and its temporal, changing, 
relative “form’’ is insisted upon, what that distinction consists in is only 
vaguely indicated in such terms as to leave the reviewer to suspect that 
this “‘content” is largely the product of the cultural crisis in the midst of 
which Christianity arose and, consequently, is itself a cultural product. 


| 
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The authors refer to their own treatment of the crisis in religion as 
“realistic,” but they use the term in the same loose way in which other 
popular writers use “liberal” and “‘modern,” that is, without any definite 
meaning but with a strong feeling tone that it is something surpassingly 
excellent. 


Howarp E, JENSEN 
Duke University 


Interracial Marriage in Hawaii: A Study of the Mutually Conditioned 
Processes of Acculturation and Amalgamation. By ROMANZO ADAMS. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xviit+353. $4.00. 


In the century and a half since the discovery of the Hawaiian Islands 
they have been the meeting place of various racial and national groups. 
They were a way station in the early trade with the Orient and a wintering 
point in the days of the whaling industry. As the production of sugar in- 
creased, the demand for cheap labor resulted in the importation under 
contract of Chinese, Portuguese, Spaniards, Russians, Germans, Koreans, 
Portuguese-speaking Negroes and Negro mixtures from the Cape Verde 
Islands, Negroes from Porto Rico, Japanese, Filipinos, and others. One 
result has been a considerable amount of racial intermixture, particularly 
of the native Polynesians with the Chinese and European stocks. 

In this volume Professor Adams traces the course of racial intermixture, 
particularly as it gets recorded in the marriage statistics, and discusses 

with caution and insight many of the consequent and related personal and 
- cultural phenomena of the population. The factors conditioning racial 
intermarriage, the role and character of the mixed-bloods, cultural diffu- 
sion, race relations, assimilation, and other facts and processes are treated 
with care and competence. Professor Robert E. Park introduces the vol- 
ume with a brief but enlightening essay. The book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of race and culture contacts. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Twins: A Study of Heredity and Environment. By H. H. Newman, F. N. 
FREEMAN, and K. J. Houzincer. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. Pp. xvi+369. $4.00. 

This is a significant contribution to the problem of heredity versus en- 
vironment or nature versus nurture in the genesis of individual mental 
capacities and character traits. The collaboration of three experts, a 
biologist, a psychologist, and a statistician, on the chosen material, iden- 
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tical twins, reared together and apart, render both the data and the final 
conclusions unusually trustworthy. On the assumption that identical 
twins have identical heredity, the nineteen cases of such twins separated 
in infancy and reared apart, reported as a part of the data in this study, 
should furnish a decisive answer on the role of the environment, if we 
could accurately quantify the differences in the environment in any given 
case. The data on identical twins reared apart indicates that extreme dif- 
ferences in social and educational environments are accomplished by sig- 
nificant changes in intelligence, a conclusion of importance in education 
and social planning. And yet in their final interpretation the authors in- 
cline to the view of H. S. Jennings: “What heredity can do environment 
can also do.”” The reviewer is impressed with the paucity of general con- 
clusions even from this thorough study of ideal material. The monograph 
is a welcome check on the abundant crop of armchair philosophers in edu- 
cation and sociology. 
A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


Eugenical Sterilization. By the Committee of the American Neurological 
Association for the Investigation of Eugenical Sterilization: ABRAHAM 
Myerson, JAMES B. AYER, TrAcy J. PutNam, CLyDE E. KEELER, and 
Leo ALEXANDER. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 211. $3.00. 


In 1934 a special committee of the American Neurological Association 
was appointed to inquire into the present state of knowledge of the in- 
heritance of mental diseases, epilepsy, feeble-mindedness, and crime. The 
present volume is the republication of the report made by the committee 
in 1935. The general position reached by the committee is to the effect 
that the present knowledge of human genetics is not such as to justify any 
thoroughgoing eugenic program of sterilization. The final recommenda- 
tions are that any sterilization law should be voluntary rather than com- 
pulsory, free of group or class distinctions, and apply only to selected 
cases of (1) Huntington’s chorea, hereditary optic atrophy, familial cases 
of Friedreich’s ataxia, and certain other disabling degenerative diseases 
recognized to be hereditary; (2) feeble-mindedness of familial type; (3) 
dementia praecox (schizophrenia); (4) manic-depressive psychosis; and 
(5) epilepsy. 

E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 
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Population Distribution in Colonial America. By STELLA H. SUTHERLAND. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. xxxii+353. $4.00. 
The student of population will find here what appear to be good esti- 

mates of the number of inhabitants and their distribution by counties 
among the various colonies just prior to the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War. A historical account of the land settlement and population growth 
up to this time as well as a discussion of the economic opportunities of- 
fered the settlers are also presented. Subclassifications by color for some 
of the states and by free or slave status for some of the other states are 
also made. In attempting to interpret the significance of the population 
distribution, however, the writer contradicts herself and draws conclu- 
sions at direct variance with the data she presents. On page 272 she 
writes of the “monotonous level of rural density” away from the seacoast 
towns and almost entirely discounts the effects of river valleys and inter- 
city highways upon population distribution. Yet on pages 37 and 117 she 
explicitly states that river valleys attracted the farmers and the much 
traveled highways, the village settlers. Her three excellent maps of the 
colonies also clearly indicate that the river valleys were more densely set- 
tled than land away from water transportation. There is no denying the 
fact that agricultural land was the big attractive force to the colonists, 
but to deny the importance of water and land routes and other geographic 
factors is to run counter to her own data. 


A. J. JAFFE 
Chicago 


Immigration and Aliens in the United States. By MAX J. KoHLeER. New 
York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. x+459. $3.00. 


This posthumous book consists of a collection of papers and addresses 
prepared by the author over a long period of years on the general subject 
of immigration legislation and administration. The author, who was a 
former immigration official and an authority on immigration law, became 
an advocate of the rights of minority groups and opposed vigorously the 
enactment of legislation that would restrict immigration in any drastic 
way. Several of the papers in this volume set forth his objections to the 
literacy test, the national quota law, and the registration of aliens. The 
chapters of greatest value to students of immigration problems are those 
dealing with the administration of our Chinese immigration laws, the 
legal disabilities of aliens, and naturalization and the color line. While the 
book is not a systematic treatment and is strongly biased in favor of the 
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immigrant, the student will find in it interesting historical materials and 
excellent discussions of legal aspects of naturalization and immigration. 


J. F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


Twenty Thousand Homeless Men: A Study of Unemployed Men in the 
Chicago Shelters. By Epwtn H. SUTHERLAND and Harvey J. Locke. 
Chicago and Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1936. Pp. vii+204. 
$2.50. 

In this book case histories, supplemented by statistical studies, throw 
light on why men enter the Chicago shelters, types of homeless men, roads 
to dependency, activities of shelter men, and the process of shelterization. 
An excellent historical résumé of the problem is presented in the final 
chapters. The reviewer considers this study to be the most valuable con- 
tribution to the literature dealing with homeless men since Nels Ander- 
son’s book, The Hobo. The authors deal with the type of man who is 
usually termed, “the local homeless.” This man is studied in the mass con- 
gregate-care shelter. No attempt is made to appraise the work camp and 
contract care, parallel developments in this field of relief. 


HowarD ROWLAND 
Pennsylvania State College 


Substitute Parents: A Siudy of Foster Families. By Mary BUELL SAYLES. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1936. Pp. viiit+-309. $1.75. 


Another Commonwealth Fund publication, from the pen of Mary 
Buell Sayles, comes to us under the title of Substitute Parents. The book 
is written with the idea of giving some glimpses into constructive parent- 
child relationships which can be found in placement records. 

Part I of the book endeavors to rehearse certain salient points in the 
foster-child—foster-parent complex. Part II presents the narratives of 
eight very interesting cases. 

If this book reaches interested laymen and professional persons who 
have not made any special study of foster-child problems, it will undoubt- 
edly serve as a source of illumination. However, it contains very little for 
those who have followed the literature on foster-child placement and child 
guidance. 

As a person who is interested in case histories as a source of teaching 
and research material, the reviewer would like to see a book, emanating 
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from the Commonwealth Fund, which presents the information and data 
of case histories just as they stand in the files of agencies—that is, in their 
unadulterated original form, unedited and unmanipulated. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Vanderbilt University 


Crime and Justice. By SHELDON GLUECK. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 

1936. Pp. viiit+ 349. $3.00. 

This is a book covering practically every phase of the criminal problem 
written by one of the best American investigators in the field of criminol- 
ogy. It is written in popular style and is well suited to the needs of the 
layman who wishes accurate information in criminology and also to the 
officials who are expected to administer criminal justice. Within the limits 
of a review it will be impossible to discuss in detail the points of view 
presented, and no attempt will be made to do so. No student of criminol- 
ogy will find anything to quarrel with. 

There is great need for books like this, for it will be impossible to make 
very much improvement in the administration of criminal justice until 
both the layman and the administrator have a much better conception of 
the problem than they have today. 

The chapter headings of the book are as follows: “The Climate of 
Justice,” “The Hulls of Justice,” ““The Lameness of Justice,” “The Blind- 
ness of Justice,” “The Knights of Justice,” “The Pawns of Justice,” ‘““The 
Prospect of Justice,” ““The Horizon of Justice.” 

Speaking of the weakness of the system of justice, the author concludes: 

Other major weaknesses, partly related to the lack of a centralized, business- 
like superintendence of the entire system of justice, are the slowness, awkward- 
ness and other defects of procedure; the anachronisms, conflicts and confusions 
in the substantive law; inexpertness in dealing with problems requiring special 
technical equipment, such as the sentencing and paroling functions; failure to 
profit by the experience of the law in action, that is, to study its actual opera- 
tions and results through continuous investigation, and to make needed adapta- 
tions and improvements; the vast output of the legislative mills and the un- 
desirable quality of some of the product with respect to poor draftsmanship, its 
lack of organic relations to the preéxisting body of legislative and judge-made 
law, its employment in fields that had better be left to other agencies of social 


control; and the mediocre or lower qualifications of many of the servants of 
Justice. 


J. E. HAGERTY 


Ohio State University 
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Social Treatment in Probation and Delinquency. By PAULINE V. YOUNG. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xxxvi+6qo. 
$4.00. 

For those who have not kept abreast of the times and who wish a very 
thorough—indeed, exhaustive—presentation of the subject treated in 
this book, the volume will indeed prove useful. Since the group of those 
who are years behind the times is large, the book will certainly fill a need. 
There are a vast number of facts gathered together; there are illustrations 
of court procedure, interviews, and therapeutic efforts; an extensive Bibli- 
ography and many references are included. 

For those who have been carefully following the best thought and en- 
deavors in the treatment of delinquency the book will probably prove dis- 
appointing. There are facts a-plenty, but little selection or weighting of 
the facts. And while psychiatric terminology is utilized in the book there 
is little in actuality that one would call genuinely psychiatric. It can 
hardly be said that the point of view or the portrayal of case work is likely 
to be accepted by the best trained of present-day social workers. 

Aucusta F. BRONNER 
Judge Baker Guidance Center 
Boston 


Manifest Destiny: A Study of Nationalist Expansionism in American His- 
tory. By ALBERT K. WEINBERG. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1935. Pp. xiv+559. $4.50. 

This book is a highly interesting study in the very little explored field 
of American nationalism. As far as the subject has been treated at all 
during the last years, it was almost exclusively treated from the economic 
point of view. Nationalism and national expansion were understood as 
motivated mainly by economic motivation. The author of the present 
book, however, is concerned rather with the ideological and moral motiva- 
tion of nationalism and expansionism, and he seems right in refuting the 
dogmatic generalization that the ideas and moral attitudes are mere ra- 
tionalizations of economic self-interest. Although he is concerned only 
with America, he unfolds in a penetrating analysis of fifteen chapters the 
ideas and emotions behind the growth of the United States from a federa- 
tion on the Atlantic Seaboard to a’world-power. This book is of great 
interest to the student of nationalism in general. The author points out 
the curious fact of “the inverted character of international morality” or 
rather, of the morality of nationalism which succeeds, to combine al- 
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truistic premises and selfish conclusions. At the root of all nationalism, 
with Fichte as well as with Mazzini or Walt Whitman, is the conviction 
that one’s own nation has a distinctive moral quality and therefore a 
noble mission which leads to special and unique rights, to an at least 
moral, but very often physical, expansion which usually requires the con- 
traction of some other generally less worthy nation. He states as follows: 

The nationalist .... takes for his very object of devotion the transcen- 
dental fiction which he calls the nation. The full enjoyment of this fiction 
demands not merely the grandiose delusions of manifest destiny but the still 
more delusory postulate that morals and the wish-fulfilments of nationalism 
usually converge. Thus the tragedy into which the national spirit so frequently 
leads is apparently no part of its purpose or foresight. Tragedy comes to the 


nationalist because the setting of his kingdom of fantastic ideas is unfortu- 
nately the world of reality. 


Self-interest needs the blessing of a moral ideology. The author ends on a 
note of optimism about the possibility of a transformation of the idea of 
manifest destiny into one of international co-operation for America. 


Hans 
Smith College 


Western Civilization in the Near East. By Hans Koun. Translated by 
E. W. Dicxes. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 
xi+329. $3.50. 

This is a study of the history, the process, and the methods of the West- 
ernization of the modern Near Eastern countries written by a well-known 
writer on the East. Following a description of the geographical and his- 
torical background of the Near Eastern countries, Professor Kohn char- 
acterizes what he calls “the inborn qualities of the man of the Mediter- 
ranean and the man of the Near East” and his peculiar mentality which is 
the product of a precapitalistic economic life. He describes, next, the 
penetration of Western imperialism into the Near East, the reactions and 
changes which this penetration brought in the economic and cultural life 
of these countries, and the movements of nationalism. Three chapters 
describe the importance of these countries for the problems of world-com- 
munication, economics, and politics. The last chapter gives a detailed de- 
scription of the various methods of Europeanization used in Turkey, Iran, 
Syria, Iraq, Arabia, and Egypt in their efforts to reorganize their social 
and economic life along the lines of Western civilization. 

Professor Kohn considers that what is going on in the Near Eastern 
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countries is only a part of a universal process of Europeanization of all 
humanity. This process has been started in the Near East, either by the 
intrusion of Europe in the East in the form of imperialism or by the na- 
tive people in their resistance to imperialism in the form of nationalism. 
In either case certain changes have been produced in the economic, reli- 
gious, political, and intellectual life of the people. Western imperialism in 
the Near East has led to the rise of nationalistic feeling and the creation of 
nationalistic states. With the rise and spread of nationalism religion loses 
its old authority, the result of which is the movement of secularism. One 
of the most urgent problems of these states has been to reorganize their 
economic life along the lines of the Western economic system, a policy 
which aims at a change from a primitive or semifeudal agrarian system 
and town economy to capitalism and industrialism. This change has been 
launched chiefly through the initiative and the leadership of the state as a 
result of the lack of capital and other necessary instruments among the 
peopie. 

These are common features, the writer observes, of the recent move- 
ments in the Near Eastern countries, although there are variations from 
one to another due to geographical, racial, political, and historical factors, 
In the last chapter the author describes in a detailed fashion this process 
in each country. 

This book is interesting in that it suggests to the reader the essential 
differences between the nature and method of the movements of national- 
ism, secularism, and industrialism which are operating under different 
sets of political, economic, and cultural conditions in Turkey and Iran, on 
the one hand, and in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and Arabia, on the other hand, 
although the author does not point out the implications of these differ- 
ences. 


NIYAZI BERKES 
Chicago 


German Agricultural Policy 1918-1934: The Development of a National 
Philosophy toward Agriculture in Postwar Germany. By JoHN BRap- 
sHAW Hott. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 
Pp. 240. $2.50. 

Hardly anything could be more welcome to the student of foreign 
agricultural policy than a volume with this title, especially if the attempt 
were made to analyze or reveal the development of the underlying national 
philosophy toward agriculture. Unfortunately the book by J. B. Holt does 
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not live up to the great promise of its title. What the book really contains 
is a chronicle of German party politics and domestic politics with reference 
to agriculture. But even here we might perhaps find most interesting 
evolutions. Instead, the author is harassed by legal documents which are 
a dead matter and do not indicate what really happened. He misses the 
opportunity to develop political procedure by uncovering the opposed 
groups of interests, their aims, and their changing strategy. 

Another deficiency of the book which corresponds to the lack of 
weighing and revealing results of legislative measures is the absence of 
proportions and a conclusive structure within the story of sixteen years of 
the most startling events in the history of German agricultural policy as 
well as in the history of the national attitude toward agriculture. We find 
a rather elaborate chronicle of the political tendencies immediately after 
the war, while toward the later period the registration of procedures is 
tapering. As a matter of fact, the period from 1928 through 1932 out- 
weighs many times the preceding eight years with respect to the size, the 
character, and the tempo of events. 

It is in line with the approach from an external chronological stand- 
point, instead of attempting to develop and to interpret from within, that 
we miss any hint to the puzzling fact that not only a liberal secretary of 
agriculture (Dietrich), who according to his party platform believed in 
free trade, enacted the most excessive tariffs Germany ever had, but that 
the labor party embarked on a policy of wholesale price-raising for farm 
commodities. The same party which had for half a century accused the 
farmer of striving for unfair advantages against the toiling consumer 
masses did not hesitate to manipulate farm prices upward by its own 
decision. If the author conceived his topic as a record of German party 
politics and its influence upon agriculture, then this must have been the 
climax of his analysis. However, toward the end of the book, when writing 
about the new features of agricultural policy under the National Social- 
ists, Mr. Holt makes an attempt to answer a few questions why and how 
the German farmer joined this movement. 

It would be a misleading conclusion to assume that the shortcomings of 
the book are caused by the fact that a foreign student could not penetrate 
the intricacies of a national agricultural policy. This is certainly not so. 
But in this case the author has undertaken the almost impossible—to 
build up a history of a period of agricultural policy almost exclusively upon 
the evidence of parliamentary material and legislature. For this task he 
did not have at his command a satisfactory intimate knowledge of the 
innumerable discrepancies between political decisions and the factual 
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course of events. Hardly anybody who did not constantly participate in 
the embroglio of politics could possibly have this empirical knowledge. 
The misfortune of the author has therefore been a failure to rely on the 
economic and social facts and events which then could be supplemented 
by the legal documents. 


KARL BRANDT 
New School for Social Research 


Intervention, Civil War and Communism in Russia, A pril—December, 1918: 
Documents and Materials. By JAMES BuNnyAN. (Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations, Johns Hopkins University.) Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. xv+594. $4.50. 


Historians who permit contemporaries to tell their story in their own 
words are no longer infrequent. But historians who can select contempo- 
rary documents with intelligent discrimination and can interpret them 
brilliantly in interlarded commentaries are still rare. Professor James 
Bunyan, now of Johns Hopkins, is such a historian. Still better, he has a 
genius for collecting documentary materials which illumine economic and 
social conditions as well as political and military developments. His docu- 
mentary history of the Russian Revolution is here continued down to the 
close of 1918 in his usual fascinating style. It is a detailed social survey of 
a gigantic revolutionary holocaust. Nothing has appeared in English 
which is more useful to the student of the Soviet scene—whether his in- 
terest be social and political psychology, class relationships in crises, revo- 
lutionary legislation and administration, military strategy in class war, 
personal leadership, or simply political history of the conventional type. 
Like Professor Bunyan’s The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1918, this volume 
is a huge gallery of verbal ‘‘candid camera” shots taken by participant ob- 
servers. Everyone concerned with social history will hope that the author- 
editor will continue this admirable series down into the more recent phases 
of Soviet development. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 


Whither Latin America? By FRANK TANNENBAUM. New York: T. Y. 

Crowell Co., 1934. Pp. xix+185. $2.00. 

The author is correct in saying that this sketch is not a research product 
in the ordinary sense. Although financed by the Brookings Institution, it 
might just as well have been compiled from the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences and have been called “A Latin-American Almanac.’’ It has use- 
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ful facts in it, especially about population, industry, finance, trade, trans- 
portation, education, labor, and agriculture, which might have been se- 
lected for the tired business man to read on a night when there was no 
good musical comedy, or for the average reader who wishes to learn all 
about Latin America on a Sunday afternoon. But to speak of it as a 
guide to the research student of Latin America (for whom it seems to have 
been intended) is too much of a reflection upon either the quality of the 
research student in this field (however poor he may be) or upon the in- 
telligence of the research management of the Brookings Institution. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


Preface to Social Economics. By JoHN Maurice CLarK. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1936. Pp. xxi+435. $2.75. 


Professor J. M. Clark has long been recognized as standing at the top 
of that limited group of economists who are cognizant both of the indis- 
pensable value of theoretical economics in something like the traditional 
sense and of its limitations, and who are striving to reform the exposition 
of the subject with a view to securing recognition of both. The limitations 
side of this objective is to no small extent a matter of give and take be- 
tween the distinctive point of view of economics and the points of view of 
other social disciplines, a matter of co-ordinating various approaches to 
the study of the same phenomena. Consequently, it is not merely to the 
science of economics and to the intellectual community of workers 
marshaled under its name that an outstanding service has been rendered 
by two of Professor Clark’s students in collecting and publishing the more 
important of his occasional papers appearing over the last twenty-odd 
years. Of the two “parts” into which the volume is divided, the first, in 
which seven articles or essays (one a double article and one previously 
unpublished) are grouped under the title “Economic Theory and Social 
Problems,” will be of somewhat more direct interest to sociologists. All 
the essays tend in the general direction of giving economics a more realistic 
and more sociological psychology, and of integrating it more closely with 
current problems of social action. The six essays of Part II, entitled 
“Dynamics of the Economics Mechanism,” are slightly more “technical” 
—but in the reviewer’s opinion the difference hardly justifies this formal 
separation. In addition to a Foreword the editors contribute an Introduc- 
tion of a dozen pages interpretive of the author’s thought. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 


University of Chicago 
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On the Educational Front: The Reactions of Teachers Associations in New 
York and Chicago. By W1LL1aAM W. WATTENBERG. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1936. Pp. 218. $2.75. 


The school teachers of New York City are organized into more than 
160 organizations on lines of territory, salary-level, subject taught, and 
even of personal rivalry. The author seeks to answer a number of ques- 
tions about the aims, policies, leadership, and tactics of these organiza- 
tions. 

Some of the associations have no activities except the holding of meet- 
ings. Others are protective associations with active lobbies at Albany. 
Still others are interested in improving the technique of their professions. 
A few are “radical,” and seek the affiliation of teachers with the labor 
movement. 

The important point, implicitly rather than explicitly made in the 
book, is that teachers have not even the beginnings of an answer to the 
question: “Who is my colleague?”’ The reviewer believes that the raising 
of that question is the beginning-point in the evolution of a profession. It 
is also the question about which a penetrating analysis of any occupational 
group will play. 


McGill University 


Everett C. HuGHES 


The Early Days of Christian Socialism in America. By JAMES DoMBROW- 
ski. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. x-+208. $2.50. 


This is an account of the “social gospel’”” movement from about 1870 to 
about 1900. In addition to the clerics who preached this gospel, such lay 
figures as Henry George and Richard T. Ely are dealt with. Incidentally, 
the reader is again reminded that “‘sociology”’ for a considerable period 
was a sort of applied theology. The historical account is accompanied by 
a moderate degree of criticism of the doctrines concerned. 


Everett C. HuGHES 
McGill University 


The Future of Liberty. By GrorGE SouLe. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1936. Pp. 187. $2.00. 

With the present bandying-about of the term “liberty,” in behalf of 
either license or selfish interest, it was highly desirable that someone 
should undertake a realistic analysis and reassessment of liberty in terms 
of twentieth-century civilization. Mr. Soule’s book is just this kind of 
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work. After an analysis of the nature of liberty and a review of the history 
and practice of the concept in American history, Mr. Soule shows how lib- 
erty must be reconsidered and reinterpreted in terms of the needs of our 
twentieth-century society. Personal liberty without economic security is 
a hollow sham. And economic security cannot be obtained without social 
planning. Mr. Soule considers how liberty and a planned economy may 
be reconciled. He believes the task can be accomplished if the leaders of 
American opinion recognize in time the seriousness of the present social 
crisis and act through democratic channels before fascism intervenes. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New School for Social Research 


Creation and Evolution in Primitive Cosmogonies and Other Pieces. By JAMES 
GEorGE Frazer. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1935. Pp. xit+151. $3.00. 


Sir James Frazer here brings together a miscellaneous collection of minor 
essays, most of which have been published elsewhere. The volume includes, be- 
sides the title piece, short essays on the medieval Latin fabulists, Gibbon, 
Baldwin, Spencer, John Roscoe, and Condorcet, and some reminiscences of 
Frazer’s early life and education. The contrast between his sheltered and un- 
eventful life and the wide range of exotic materials with which he dealt is per- 
haps noteworthy. 


FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


The Nature of Mind. Edited by Grorce P. Apams, J. LOEWENBERG, and 
STEPHEN C. Pepper. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1936. Pp. 
1-232 (Vol. XIX). 


This volume contains the lectures delivered at the University of California, 
by a series of philosophers, on various problems of the mind. The topics covered 
are: “Mind and Meaning,” “Mind in Observation,” ‘“The Analogy of Mind,”’ 
“The Discernment of Mind,” “Signs of Mind,” ‘“‘The Range of Mind,” “The 
Constituents of Mind,” and “A Criticism of a Positivistic Theory of Mind.” 


Studies in the History of Ideas, Vol. 111. Edited by the Department of Philoso- 
phy of Columbia University. New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. 
Pp. 511. $4.25. 


Thirteen contributors reporting different philosophical inclinations have 
articles which appear in this volume. The two contributions which are most 
likely to be of interest to sociologists are John Dewey’s article on “An Empirical 
Survey of Empiricism” and an article by Matthiew McClure on ‘“‘Greek Genius 
and Race Mixture.” 
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Society and Its Problems (rev. ed.). By Samuet Dow Grove. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1937. Pp. viii+669. $3.00. 
This is a new edition of a work which has already gained wide popularity in 


this country. The author has made a satisfactory revision of his factual ma- 
terial so as to include all of the relevant statistical information of recent years. 


Education against Propaganda. Edited by Etmer Extis. New York: National 
Council for the Social Studies (Seventh Yearbook), 1937. Pp. v+182. 


This volume contains a series of articles by ten different writers dealing with 
the topic of propaganda in our modern society. It is treated in relation to news, 
editorials, movies, radio, and school. Special attention is devoted to propa- 
ganda with reference to the field of education. This is a handy compendium of 
views and information. 


The Human Machine. By JoHN YERBURY DENT. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1937. Pp. viit+294+Vv. $2.50. 


The author of this book is a physician in Great Britain who has sought to 
present a simple statement of human psychology for the benefit of laymen. The 
book is written in a plain and unaffected fashion that insures easy and fascinat- 
ing reading. The treatment reflects clearly the bias of the author in the direction 
of an unmitigated objectivism based around Pavlov’s concept of the “condi- 
tioned reflex.’’ Any reference to human behavior, in terms that cannot be 
physiologically stated, seems to be construed by the author as resorting to 
mysticism and the esoteric. 
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